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NOTE TO SCHOLARS 

This Course of Lessons is intended for Soliolars wiio 
have reached the age of Hero \\'orship. Tliey are, i)ri- 
marily, I^easons in Biography, not in History or in Doc- 
trine: History and Doctrine are only concerned as influ- 
encing the Lives of the Heroes. We are now endeavoring 
to study how men lived in the. past, in order that you and 
I may learn hetter how to live in the present; how God 
dealt with men in the past, in order that you and I may 
know how He would deal with us in the present; how He 
punished sin, in order that you and I may know how He 
will punish sin to-day; how He rewarded goodness, in 
order that you and I may know liow He will reward good- 
ness to-day. 

There is no branch of learning more valuable in help- 
ing you develop your character and form noble ideals than 
the study of great personalities. Truth needs to be inter- 
preted for us in the personality of a friend l)efore it l>e- 
comes real. We tend to become like the man we admire. 

There are just two reasons for studying the Old Testa- 
ment in Sunday School : 

1. In order that we may see and learn the great Laws 
of Life through all the ages, "The way of the Transgressor 
is hard"; that "The soul that sianeth, it shall die"; and 
that "Righteousness Exalteth a Natitm." 

3. The Preparation of the World, hy God's providence, 
for the Coming of Christ the Messiah; the evolution of 
higher ideals of Religion and purer conceptions of The- 
ology, step by step, as history advances. 

With these two facts in mind notice the great distinc- 
tion between Biograpliy and History. "Biography is the 
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picturing of a life. History is the recita! of facts. Biog- 
raphy is the portrayal of a man's life. History is the man 
in relation to the setting of his times. Biography answers 
the question 'What kind of men y/ere these?' and exam- 
ines the springs of action in the heart. History answers 
the question, 'Wliat did these men do, or rather, what hap- 
pened during these men's lives?' " 

Therefore, it is important to make an analysis each 
week, in writing, so that we may meditate upon and fix 
in our memories the characters of these Heroes of Old, 
and make use of this study as a library of warnings against 
sin and wooings towards goodness. 

Religious Doctrine in a Lesson may sometimes seem 
very important, but remember that abstract truth does not 
appeal to the mind of a young person. Let the character 
interpret the teaching. 

To get the full value out of these Lessons a certain 
amount of Home Work is necessary and both tlie Home 
Study and Manual Work should be very carefully per- 
formed. This Course will prepare you for tlie one that 
follows on the Life of Christ the Messiah, which will be 
far more interesting if you have studied this Course thor- 
oughly as a foundation, in order to see bow God prepared 
the world for the Coming of His Son. 
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NOTE TO TEACHERS. 

Directions of Great Importance to Teachers, List of 
Suggested Books for Teachers, etc., are to be found in t!io 
regular Teachers' Handbook for this course. 

It is practically impossible for Teachers to carry oiit 
the plan of tliese Lessons or to do effective work without 
tliia Teacliers' Manual. This Manual is almost more essen- 
tial than the Pupil's Books. 

Part I., 25 ets. 

Part IL, 25 cts. 

HOW TO USE THE SUPPLEMENTARY LESSONS. 

In order to avoid confusion, the Superintendent or 
Teacher should calculate just how many lessons are needed 
for the half year covered by each lesaon Manual. If more 
than thirteen be required, some Supplementary Ijcssous 
will be needed. Select those considered of most impor- 
tance. Announce to the pupils and have them mark the 
note in their books, what Supplementary Lessons, in addi- 
tion to the regular ones, will be studied. 
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CHAPTER I. 

The Promised Land 

Lesson Passaoes: — Genesis 13:14-18; Exodus 3:7-10; 
Deuteronomy 34 : 1-4. 

Memory Work : — Tlie Titloa of tlie Old Testament Books. 

LESSON TALK. 

Introduction. 

The ancestors of tlie Hebrew people lived in Babylonia, 
which was a rich and fertile country, tlie center of the 
world's civilization (see Map in Appendix). God com- 
manded Abraham to leave this attractive country and go 
far away westward, across the desert to another land 
(Canaan), which He promised to give to him and to his 
children. Abraham obeyed God and went to this new 
country, where he spent the rest of his life. His son, 
Isaac, and his grandson, Jacob, were born there. But 
the sons of Jacob went down to Egypt and lived there, 
and their children lived there for many years, but God 
had not forgotten His promise, and finally brought them 
out of Egypt to the Promised Land, Canaan, where they 
settled and became a nation. They lived in Canaan, or 
Palestine, for over a thousand years. 

The character of the land, in which a people live, has 
a great influence on the character of tlic people. People 
who live in the country arc different from those who live 
in the city; people who live in the mountains are diiferent 
from tltose who live in tlie plains, and those wlio live by 
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the sea shore are difEerent from both mountainocrs and 
plainsmen. 

Palestine, as we call the Promised Land, had a great 
influence over the character of the Hebrews. We will be 
unable to understand the lives of the Hebrew Heroes 
unless we know something about the land in which they 
lived. 

The Size of the Land. 

Palestine is nearly as large as the State of New Hamp- 
shire. From the Lebanona on tlio nortli to the desert of 
Edom it is about 150 miles long. In the southern part it 
is about 60 miles wide, in the north it is about 30 miles 
wide. 

Not all of this was permanently occupied by tlic He- 
brews. The Philistines lived on the seacnast to the sfiutb 
and the Phoenicians on the coast towards the north (see 
Map in Appendix). 

Physical Characteristics. 

Palestine has many unique physical characteristics, 
exhibiting the most varied contrasts. Approaching it from 
the western aeacoast, we find first a narrow strip of coast 
land, fertile and populous. Here the traffic of the world 
was continually passing. It was the great caravan route 
between East and West. Here too, many of the most 
important battles in the history of the world have been 
fought. 

Back of the coast lands, a great range of hills is found, 
between 2,000 and 3,000 feet high. The North is sepa- 
rated from the South by the valley of Jezreel, just north 
of Samaria. This was the real home of the Hebrews, 
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and its mountain ranges profoundly influenced Hebrew 
life and character. Barak and Gideon, Saul and David, 
were all of tlie hill country, and in the mountains of the 
south David found a refuge when pursued by his euemiea. 

East of the Hill country is the Jordan valley, a great 
cleft or chasm, from five to fifteen miles broad. Through 
this valley the river Jordan descends from the Sea of 
Galilee on the north to the Dead Sea on the south. This 
valley is far below the surface of the sea, and ia extremely 
hot and very fertile, all the tropical plants growing here 
luxuriantly. 

To the north of this valley, Mount Hermon, with its 
head perpetually covered with snow, lifts itself up 10,000 
feet above the sea. The Sea of Galilee, 20 miles south, 
is 700 feet below sea level, while the Dead Sea, 65 miles 
further south, is 1,300 feet below sea level. This is tlie 
lowest and deadliest sea on earth, five times as salt as the 
ocean. Xo life can live within its waters. 

East of the Eiver Jordan, a great plateau lifts itself 
abruptly 3,000 feet into the air, and stretches back into 
the desert. On one of the ridges of this plateau, jutting 
out towards Jericho, Moses stood to view the Promised 
Land before bis death. 

I. — Questions for Home Study and Weitino. 
1. AVhat arc the four main physical divisions of Pales- 
tine? 
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2. What mountain juts out into tlie ocean? 

3. What great inountaiu is in t!ie north? 
A. What sea is in the south? 



Wliy tlid the ti'iide route beltteen Eawt and West run 
through Palestine? 



6. TuU something about tlie size of Palestine. 



7. Mention some of tJie soldiere wJio have fought in 
Palestine. 



What part of Palestine was especially the lionie of 
the Hebrews? 
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II. — Manual Work. 
(For guidance, see Lesson Talk and maps in Appendix.). 
1. On ■ Outline Map (World on Mereator Projection) 
mark out (a) Babylonia, (b) Palestine, (c) Egypt, 
using color crayons, noted in Teachers' Manual. 
3. Color Klemm Map of Palestine in water colors to 
show elevations, or color Bailey Map 2A special, 
or Bailey Map 2, small, or Blakeslee Map 3B. 
Use blue for ocean, green for coast plain, and Jordan 
Valley, light brown for low hills, and dark brown for 
liigh hills. Paste all of these maps in the Note Book, as 
below. 

Begin to construct a Note Book, to be used all through 
the Course. Adopt one of two plans (a) cover paper and 
filler, tied with ribbon or cord. These covers are llx8| 
inches, in gray, buff, blue, or brown (60c. per 100, mini- 
mum sold 10 covers), with white, unruled, filler (35c per 
100, minimum 100 sheets), punched and ready for use. 
Use the filler sheets as needed, and, when book is complete, 
decorate and design the cover, (h) Unruled, board cov- 
ered Note Books, green cover. The small contain 52 pages 
and seH at 5e, the larger, 144 pages, sell at 9e. The size is 
7x8^ inches. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Abraham the Man of Faith 

Lesson Passages :— Genesis 11:33; 12:1-10; 13:1-11; 

14:13-16; 18:23-33. 
Memoby Work: — Hymn 311. 

LESSON TALK. 
Introduction. 

Abraham, or Abram, as he was first called, was a pio- 
neer. Like the Pilgrim fatliera, he left his own land for 
the Bake of religion and journeyed to a far country. Born 
in one of the richest and most civilized cities of the world, 
at that time (about B. C. 1925), a man of wealth, he gave 
up the life of ease and comfort which might have been his, 
and became a wanderer, living in tents, journeying from 
place to place aa he found need of pasture, and driving his 
flocks before him. This he did in order that he might 
worship the true God. 
His Early Home: Genesis 11:28. 

Abraham spent his boyhood days in Ur of Chaldees, 
in Mesopotamia (see map in Appendix). This was the 
Holy City of that land, of great commercial and historical 
importance, built on the river Euphrates, which gave easy 
transportation from the north and south. One of the 
well-known caravan roads from Arabia came close by the 
city and linked it to the West. 

The great heathen temple to the moon god was in Ur. 
Here the daily worship of the moon was carried on. Here, 
at appointed seasons, human sacrifices were ofEered, and 
the most detestable wickedness was practised under the 
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sanction of religion. Abraham's father, Terah, was a man 
of religious feelings and hia conscience seems to have told 
him that this kind of worship was wrong, so he left Ur 
and journeyed to Haran, a city on the Euphrates, some 
700 miles north of Ur. 

Here the family lived for a long time. Here Terah 
died, and his death made Abram the head of the household. 
The Journey to Canaan: Genesis 13. 

Abraham inherited a strong religious faith and a quick- 
ened conscience. This led him also to question many of 
the tilings which were done in the name of religion in 
Mesopotamia, and made him dissatistied with heathen 
customs. 

Finally, as he meditated and prayed over the matter, 
God led him to believe that, if he went out with his family 
to a new country and established a new and better worsliip 
there, he would found a great nation; and God promised 
him that all nations would be blessed through him. So 
lie gathered together his ilocks and hia household, taking 
his nephew Lot with him, and started out across the desert, 
going on slowly southward from place to place as his flocks 
needed fresh pasturage. At last they came to Shechem, 
between Mounts Ebal and Gerizim, where God renewed 
His promise, and told him that this was the land his chil- 
dren were to inherit (see map in Appendix). 

Abrara journeyed about over the land from place to 
place, feeding his flocks, even going as far as Egypt at one 
time, because of the famine. The flocks increased so rap- 
idly that the time came when they could not all be pas- 
tured together. The herdsmen of Abram and Lot quar- 
reled with each other, and at last Abram proposed that they 
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separate, and gave Lot his choice of territory. Lot selected 
the rich lowlands about the mouth of the River Jordan, 
and Abram stayed on the highlands. 

The Battle at Dan: Genesis 14; 1-16. 

During ttiis period of the world's history, the Elamite 
Kingdom was predominant in Western Asia. Tho small 
cities and kingdoms of Canaan were tributary to Elam 



ABRAHAM JOURNEYING INTO CANAAN. (DoT 



{see map of Eaily Empires). The cities of the Jordan 
valley, where Ixit had gone, revolted against Elam, and the 
king organized an expedition to punish them. 1'he expe- 
dition was completely successful. All the rebellious kings 
were overcome, and their cities taken. When the invaders 
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started back home, they carried away an immense amount 
of booty, and a number of captives. Lot among them. 

Word of this was brought to Abram, and he started to 
the rescue of his nephew with the best of his servants. 
The story is delightfully told in the Lesson Passage, Gen- 
esis 14 : 1-16. Read it carefully and trace out the events 
on the map in the Appendix of this Ijesson Book. 
Abraham's Prayer for Sodom : Genesis 18 : 30-33. 

After this Abram lived near Hebron for a long time. 
Here one day, when he waa offering sacrifice, he had a 
vision, and God changed his name to Abraham. 

The story of God's punishment of the evit cities of 
the Plain, and Abram's intercession for them is given in 
Genesis 18:20-33. Bead it carefully. 

L — Eevikw Quustioks for Rami) Okai. Answers. 
1. Where is Palestine? 
3. Into what great zones is it divided? 

3. What is its greatest river? 

4. 'WTiere was tlie principal home of the Hebrews? 

II. — Questions for Home Study and Wriiiko. 
1. Where did Abram live as a boy? 



2. To what city did his father take him? 

3. Where did he finally go? 
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4. What led him to leave his home land? 



■Deaeribo tlie "Battle of Dan. (Genesis 14: 1-lC.) 



6. What did Abram do for Sodom? (Genesis 18: gO-33.) 



7. What traits liave ynii dianovered about Abraliam? 
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III. — Questions tor Discussion in Ciass. 

1. What was the influence which Bahylon had on the 

religion of the ancient Hebrews? 

2. What new idea of God came to Abraham ? 

IV. — Manual Work. 

1. On an outline map of the Hebrew World (Bailey, 

small) trace the journey of Abraham from Ur to 
Haran, then from Haran to Shechem in Canaan. 

2. Locate on outline map (Littlefield, Old Testament 1) 

the following places and write down the events 
which happened in each: Dan, Hebron, Shechem, 
Sodom. 
Vaate these maps in the Note Book. 

Note. — For a picture of the life of the Patri- 
archs read Job 1 to 5. 

3. Write in the Note Book a brief Story of Abraham's 

Life to the end of this Lesson. 
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CHAPTEB III. 



Abraham the Friend of God 

Lesson Passaoes : — Genesis 21 : 1-8 ; 22 : 1-19 ; Hebrews 

11:8-19. 
Memory Work : — Prayer for Missions ( Prayer Book 

page 38). 

LESSON TALK. 
Introduction. 

Two great teats came in Abraham's life and in both 
his faith made him victorious. The first teat came when 
he was commanded to leave his home and wander away over 
the desert. The second came when he was commanded to 
offer up his son Isaac. We are to study about thia to-day. 
The Birth of Isaac: Genesis SI : 1-8. 

See in the Bible how Isaac was the child of God's 
promise. Abraham had another son, Ishmael, but laaae 
was tlie son of his wife, Sarai. Through Isaac, God had 
told him hie children were to inherit the blessing. Abra- 
ham was an old man at the birth of Isaac and regarded 
the son of hia old age with peculiar affection. 
The Sacrifice of Isaac: Genesis 22: 1-19. 

Abraham loved Isaac so much, and God so much too, 
that he finally thought he muat sacrifice his son to God 
as the dearest possession lie had. Isaac was a lad at this 
time, and the family were living in the wild land of 
Southern Palestine. The account is beautifully portrayed 
in Genesis S3, and cannot be better told. Read it. 
The First-bom. 

Human sacrifice was common among the inhabitants 
of Canaan. The sacrifice of the first-born son was quite 

18 
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usual among the wild tribes. The first-born belonged to 
God, and the heathen thought the only way they could 
give him to God was to burn him up in sacrifice. God 
showed Abraham a different and a better way. Abraham 
know God better than to think He was cruel and haioful. 



THE TKIAL OF ABEAHAM's FAITH. (Dorc.) 

He was the friend of God, and ao God shewed him that 
He was loving and merciful and righteous. 

From this time on, human sacrifice was against the 
best religious instincts of the Hebrews. From time to 
time, some of them fell into the customs of their neighbors 
and sacrificed their children, but it was against the law; 
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and Ihe prophets denounced it. Moses, later on, com- 
manded that the first-born sons were to be redeemed by 
tlie gift of five shekels, 
Abraham's Last Days. 

After Abraham had returned from Mount Moriah, lie 
made his home in the region between Hebron and 
Beersheba. When Sarah died he bought a field in Hebron 
for a burying place. Here he buried Sarah. Here he waa 
buried; his son Isaac, and Rebecca, his wife; and Jacob 
and his wife, Leah, were also buried here. The burial 
cave is stiU shown in Hebron and is one of the sacred 
places of Mohammedanism. 

I. — Eeview Questions fob Eapid Oral ANawERS. 

1. A\Tiere did Abram live as a boy ? 

2. To what city did his father tate him? 

3. What blessing was for him and his descendants? 

4. What led him to leave his home and go across the 

desert ? 

5. What did he do for Lot? 

II. — Questions for Home Study and AVbitino. 
1. What were the two great tests in Abraham's life? 



2. Why was Isaac his dearest son? 
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3. Why did Abraham think of sacrificing Isaac? {Tell 
the story from Genesis 3S.) 



4. Where was he about to sacrifice him? 



5. Why did ho not sacrifice him? 



C. What effect did this have on tlio future religious life 
of the Hebrews? 



7. Why was Abraham callod tlie Friend of God? 



8. Where was Abraham buried? 
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HI.— Questions for Discussion in Class. 

1. What effect did tlie sacrifice of cliildreii liave on tlic 

cliaraeter of Uie people of Canaan? 

2. Wliat made Abraliain act in a way pleasing to God? 

IV. — Manual Work. 
1. Locate on the map (Littlefleld, Old Testament 1) 
Mount Moriah, Hebron, and Beershoba. 

3. Write in Note Book a brief account of wliat happened 

in each place. 
3. Read what St. Paul says about Abraham in the fourtli 
Chapter of Romans, and in the tliird Chapter of 
Galatians. Then write in your Note Book liow you 
think Abraham's life influences ours. 
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•SDPPLEMENTAEY CHAPTER A. 

Isaac the Home Lover 

(Thia Cliapter may be omitted, if fewer Lessons be desired.) 

Lesson Passages :— Genesis 24; 26:1-5, 23-33. 
Memory Wohk : — Psalm S3. 

LESSON TALK. 
Introduction. 

Isaac is the type of man of quiet nature, disliking 
struggle, keeping at home, finding his highest enjoyment 
in family life, and in watching the development of his 
children. Without the massive strengtii of his father 
Abraham, not having as interesting or complex a character 
as his son Jacob, his life affords us an interesting example 
of the virtues of an average man. 
Isaac's Marriage: Genesis 24. 

In tlie East marriages are arranged, even to this day, 
by the parents and not by the children. Abraliam was 
determined that his son aliould not marry among the 
Canaanitea, but with one of his own kindred. Inter- 
marriage among members of the same clan was common 
practice with the Arabians. Genesis 24 tells us liow Abra- 
ham's servant, Eliezer, went about securing a proper wife 
for his master. Read the whole chapter. 
God's promise to Isaac: Genesis 26:1-5, 23-33. 

The covenant which God had made with Abraham, 
lie renewed with Isaac; telling him to remain in the land 
and his descendants would afterwards inherit it. Isaac 
spent the best of his life in the South Country, the part 
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of Palestine which verges oflf into the desert. Here he 
pastured his herds and dug many wells some of which 
remain until this day. 

He and Rebekah, his wife, lived faithfully together all 
their days, and tliey have been regarded among Jews, 
Mohammedans, and Christians as types and examples of 
wedded happiness and faithfulness. 



ISAAC BLESSING JACOB. (Dore.) 

I, — Keview Questions for Rapid Oral Answers. 
1. Who was Abraham's dearest son? 
3. What was Abraham about to do to his son, when God 
Ihim? 

18 
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3. What influence did that have on the religiouB develop- 

ment of the world? 

4, Where was Abraham buried? 

II. — QOEBTIONS FOB HOME StUDT AND WeITING. 

1, 'Where did Abraham send for Isaac's wife? (Genesis 
24:4, 10, etc.) 



2. Whom did he send? {GenraiB 15:2 and 24: 1-5.) 

3. How did his uiesseiiger piek out a wi/c for Isaac? 

4. What kind of a woman was Rebckali? 

5. What kin was she to Abraham? 

C. What presents did Eliezer give Kebekah ? 



7, What was the character of the married life of Isaac 
and Bebekahf 
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Wliere did Isaac live? 



9. What trait in laaac'y cliarautor appeals to you? 



III. — QUESTI0K8 rOR DISCUSSION IN CLASS. 

1. How does Isaac's marriage illustrate the marriage 

customs of the East? 

2. What was the influence of women' in tlie family as 

seen in the married life of Isaac and Hebekali? 

IV. — Manual Work. 
1. Trace on the map (Blakcslee, No. 3) Eliezer's route 
to Ilaran and back. 

3. Locate Beersliuba on the map and write a short 

description of the character of the surrounding 
country. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Jacob Who Subdued Himself 

Lesson Passages :— Genesis 25 : 37-34 ; 27 ; 28 ; 32 : 24-32. 
Memory AVouk:- — Psalm 3. 

LESSON TALK. 
IiUroduction. 

Isaac had two sons, twins, Esau was the aame of the 
i-Uhi; Jacob the name of the younger. Unlilse most twins, 
tlicir cliaracters were very different. 

Esau was a man of warm heart and generous impulses, 
and attractive personality. But he lacked steadiness and 
purpose, he desired popularity and a "good time," and was 
ready to saeriliee everything to the desire of the moment. 

Jacob was timid, thoughtful, filled with great aspira- 
tions, which he was determined to realize at any cost. 

Isaac from the beginning had instructed the boys in 
the traditions of the tribe. They knew that they were to 
receive the blessing of Abraham and transmit it to their 
descendants. Esau seems to have cared little about this. 
But it was very precious to Jacob. Esau, as the oldest, 
was the religious and civil liead of the tribe. He controlled 
al! the tribal rights. Jacob desired this position, that 
through him the blessing of Abraham might be handed 
down. 

As they grew older this ambition became a settled 
purpose, and he set his wits to work to reach his end. His 
mother was on his side. His quickness of apprehension 
and strength of character appealed to her. Presently this 
oi)portunity came. 
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The Mess of Pottage: Genesis 35:27-34. 

How Esau lost his birthright, and so his fatlier's bless- 
ing, is told in the Bible reference for this section. 
Isaac's Blessing: Genesis 87. 

Isaac is an old man. He has become blind, and thinks 
that he is about to die. He proposes a feast at which he 
would bestow the birthright blessing. Read the interesting 
story of Jacob's deceit and knavery by which he wrested 
the blessing from his brother. 
Jacob's Flight: Genesis 28. 

Jacob, from fear of Esau, is compelled to go alone and 
on foot, leaving behind him a frightened motlier. This 
is the consequence of his sin and meanness. 

On the way he has a wonderful dream. He has been 
thinking of his ambition and the sin it has led him into. 
At last he has become ashamed of himself. Ho is afraid ; 
afi-aid not only of his brother's vengeance, but also of God's 
]»unishment. This repentance shows that he has actually 
inherited the spiritual feeling of his grandfather Abraham, 
God is a reality to him. He goes to sleep thinking about 
God, and, as he sleeps, he sees a ladder stretching up into 
heaven. The angels go back and forth, and finally God 
comes down and stands by Jacob and renews to him the 
promise which he had made to Abraham. Jacob awoke 
with the sense that God was with him and would protect 
him, and, in the strength of that protection, he went on 
the long journey over the desert. 
Jacob and Laban. 

He found a home with his uncle, Laban, and became 
his herdsman. Laban was a hard man to work for, tricky 
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and unBcrupulous. He tricks Jacob into marrying both 
of his daughterB. Finally by his skill and energy Jacob 
becomes rich and decides to return to Canaan. 
Jacob becomes Israel: Genesis 32:24-32. 

A change of name was not an uncommon thing. 
Among primitive people a man might bear three or four 
names at different stages of liis career, each name marking 



JACOB'S DHEAM. (Dori.) 

some achievement. "Jacob" means "supplanter," or "cun- 
ning one" and seems to have been very descriptive of his 
character. 

When Jacob comes near to Palestine, he liears that 
Esau is coming out to meet him, so he sends Esau presents. 
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one after the other, ahead o£ him. The nearer he comes 
tlie more his conscience begins to prick him. He tliinks 
of the wrong he has done Esau so long before. At last 
lie sends all his possessions, flocks and herds, wives and 
children, on ahead and remains behind at Peniel to figlit 
out this battle with himself. All night long the strugj^lc 
goes on between his lower and his higher nature, a struggle 
so intense and real that it is pictured for us as a wrestling. 
At last God conquers, gives Jacob the blessing and the 
new name, "Israel," which means "prince of God." Tlie 
mean and crafty spirit has been driven out and the 
generous spirit of the prince substituted. Jacob detennincs 
to give Esau back his birthriglit, and on the morrow, when 
tlie brothers meet, addresses him as the head of the family. 
But Esau's generous spirit put all the past behind him. 
He welcomes Jacob gladly. There was wealth enough for 
both, and, as for the spiritual inheritance, he cared nothing 
for that. We read that later he left Canaan and settled 
in Edom, while Jacob remained in the promised land and 
after Isaac's death, became the recognized head of the 
family. 

I. — RiiviBW Questions for Rapii> Okal Axswkhs. 

1. Why did Abraham desire Isaac to marry one of liis 

kinswomen ? 
V. Whom did he send to arrange for the marriage? 
;t. How did his messenger pick out the bride? 
4. What was her name? 
.■). What kind of a woman was she? 
24 
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II. — Questions for Home Study and Writing. 
1. What were the dominant traits of Jacob's character; 



3. What were the dominant traits of Ethan's character? 



,1. What was Jacoli'a great amhition? (fieiiesis 3-'>:37- 
34.) 



4. IIow did this lead him into sin? {Oenesis 27.) 



What wrong thing did he do? 



G. Where did he go as a fugitive? 
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7. What occurred before he met Eaau on his return? 



What (li<l his new name mean? (C.eiiesis ?>2\ 24-33.) 



9. Dcsorilie tlie mooting wil.Ii Esau. 



10. Who, (In yon tliink. liail tlio nnljler cliaractei' ? Why? 
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III. — Questions for Disccssion in Class. 

1. What did names indicate in ancient times? 

2. How does God speak to men to-day? 

3. Wliat is the meaning of CoiiBcience? 

IV. — Manual Woek, 
1. Trace on the map (Blakealee, No, 3) Jacob's journey 

from Beersheba, and back again to Canaan. 
S. Write in the Not« Book the tilings wiiieli liappened at 

Beersheba, Bethel, Haran, and Peniel. 
3. Read Longfellow's "The Ladder of St. Augustine." 
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*SUPPLEMENTAUY CHAPTER B. 

Joseph the Dreamer 

(This Chapter may be omitted, if fewer Lessons be desired- ) 
LEB30N Passages:— Genesis 37:3-28; 39:1-6, 19-23, 40. 
Memory Work : — Hymn 103. 

LESSON TALK. 

Introduction: Genesis 37: 1-17, 

Jacob had twelve sons. His favorite was Joseph, the 
son of Eadiel, whom he dearly loved. Joseph inliei'itcd 
much of Jacob's ability. He was the only son who cared 
for the blessing promised to Abraham. He thought mucli 
about the future greatness of the family. Because he was 
the oldest son of Rachel, Jacob desired to give him the 
birthright of the eldest son. He was clothecl in a special 
garment in token of this and acted as the future head of 
the home, reporting to his father the acts of his brothers. 
This roused their jealousy and anger. 

He had such great ambitions and thought so much 
about them, that he even dreamed about them at night. 
Once he dreamed that his father and mother were like 
sheaves of wheat in the field and came and bowed down 
before him. He became so proud and vain of his im- 
portance that he could not keep these dreams to himself, 
but toid them to his father and brothers, which made his 
brothers still more jealous. 

One day his father sent him, as was his custom, to see 
what the brothers were doing. This time they were a long 
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way off; far up uorth in the Promised Land. It was a 
difficult and dangerous journey for a lad of seventeen to 
take alone. But Joseph showed the kind of boy he was 
by starting out at once. If he was to be tlie heir of the 
promise, he must be brave and diligent and enterprising. 
He could not shirk any task no matter how hard. 

They were at the plain of Dotlian, and it took him 
about. six days to find them. 

Joseph is sold into Slavery: Genesis 37: 17-88, 36. 

The brothers saw Joseph as he was coming and plotted 
to destroy him. What they finally did is told in the Bible 
Passage for this section. It is a story of hatred and love; 
of plots and counter-plots, characteristic of those oriental 
shepherds. 

Joseph as a man of Business: Genesis 39:1-6. 

Potiphar soon recognized Joseph's ability, and made 
him steward or overseer of his household. This was a 
position of authority. lie was the manager of his master's 
business; kept the accounts, collected the bills, directed 
the other servants. It was a very responsible position. 
Joseph was so successful that Potiphar became rich. 

Joseph's Temptation. 

His position soon brought him a very serious tempta- 
tion. He meets it as every yoimg man must meet his 
temptations, by realizing his responsibility to himself, to 
others, and to God. "How can I do this great wickedness? 
My Master has trusted me. I owe a duty to God." So 
rather than commit the sin, he submits to a false accusa- 
tion nnd goes to prison. 
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JOSEPH SOLD BY IIIM BUETIIIIK.V. (Doii.) 
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Joseph in Prison: Genesis 39:20-33. 

Joseph was cast into prison; but the keeper of the 
]>ri9on was won by his wit and ability and treated hira as 
a "trusty." The Bible gives us in true oriental imagery 
(he way in ivhicli God used him for the lielp of his fellow- 
iiiun, 

I. — Review Questions for Rapid Oral Answers. 
1. What were the names of Isaac's clnldron? 
8. Which was tlie oldest? 
S. Wliieh obtained the blessing? 
4. ITow did he get it? 
!>. Where did he go? 
R. How did ho get Iiis now name? 

IT. — Questions for Home Study and Whittno. 
1. Why did Jacob love Joseph more than his brothers? 



2. Why were liis brothers jcalons of him ? ITow did they 
treat him? 
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3. What traits of character were shown by his dreams 



4. By his life in Kgypt? 



5. AVhat was the secret of his faithfulness? 



6. How did the hardships of hia early life improve 
Joseph's character? 



III. — Questions for Discussrox in Class. 

1. What are tlie beet ways to resist the temptations 
Joseph was especially exposed to, i.e., pride, im- 
purity, dishonesty? 

3, ITow did people regard dreams in the olden time? 
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IV. — Manoal Work. 

1. Trace on the map (Littlefield, Old Testament No. 1) 

Joseph's journey, noting down the events whidi 
happened in each place. 

2. AVrite an analysis of his character: (1) as a boy, (2) 

as a servant, (3) as a prisoner. 

3. Trace where in tlic Bible it states, "It is good for a 

man to bear tlie voke in his vouth." 
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CHAl'TEU V. 

Joseph the Ruler 

Lesson Passages :— Genesis 41:39-43; 43:1-30; 44; 18- 

34; 45; 1-15. 
Memory Work :— Proverbs G;G-11; 24:30-34. 

LESSON TALK. 
Introduction. 

The chief bullei' wlio liatl promiseil to ruuieiuber .Tuse]»h 
forgot all about him so soon as lie was restored to his 
position. Joseph staid on in prison, but he did not give 
up hope. He kept on doing his best for all the other 
prisoners, so his character was being made strong and 
sweet, and he was being prepared for t!ie task which was 
before him. 

Two years after the butler had been released, Pharaoh 
had two dreams which troubled him. They seemed signifi- 
cant, yet his wise men could not explain them. What these 
dreams wore and how Joseph interpreted them is graphi- 
cally described in Genesis 41 : 17-36, 39-41. 
Joseph as Ruler: Genesis 41 : 4G-57. 

It happened as he predicted. The next seven years were 
years of plenty, and Joseph bought and stored up all the 
surplus grain in granaries. Then came t!ie famine. The 
people used up wiiat they had saved, and came to Joseph 
to buy more. His preparations had been so carefully made 
tliat there was enough for all, even for strangers. 
Joseph and his Brothers: Genesis 42 : 1-20 and 44 : 18-34. 

One day a band of men came. They looked familiar 
and Joseph soon recognized them as his brothers. He 
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questioned them about his father and younger brother 
Benjamin, and found that they were both alive. He tested 
his brothers to see if tliey had changed, accusing them of 
being spies, which tliey indignantly denied. He was 
anxious to have Benjamin, his own brotiier, out of their 



JOSEPH SELLING CORN IN EGYPT. (BartJl.) 

homes, possibly being afraid that they might treat Benja- 
min as they had formerly treated him. 

On the condition that Benjamin be brought to him and 
that Simeon be left as hostage, Joseph released his brothers 
and sent them home. When they returned to Jacob, Jacob 
was overcome with grief at the loss of another son, and 
refused to let Benjamin go, evidently bein^ afraid to trust 

35 
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Uiiii widi Ilia other brotiiers. But etarvation soon faced 
them, and the only place they could get food was Egypt. 
Judah made himself personally responsible for Benjamin'a 
safety and his father was persuaded to let him. go. 

Joseph had evidently determined to keep Benjamin 
witJi him, for, when he sent them away home, he told his 
servant to put his own silver cup in Benjamin's sack. 
They had only just left tlie city when they were overtaken 
by Joseph's officers, who accused them of theft, charginfr 
them with stealing Joseph's cup. A search was made and 
the cup was found in Bcnj'amin's sack. Tliougli he was 
apparently guilty, tiiey would not forsajfe him, but went 
back with him to try to beg him off. Joseph told them 
to go home and he would only punish Benjamin. Then 
Judah, in a moving plea, offered himself in place of Ben- 
jamin, asking Joseph to let the lad go back to his father 
and keep him as a slave instead. 
Joseph Makes Himself Known: Genesis '15: 1-15. 

This convinced Joseph that the disposition of hia 
brothers had actually changed. Benjamin was therefore 
safe in their hands. He determined thercfore on the 
course of action recorded in the Bible (Genesis 45). 

I. — Review QirESTioxs Foii li.vi'iD Oral Answeiss, 
1. Who was Jacob's favorite son? 
8. ^Vho was his mother? 

3. What did Jacob do for him? 

4. How did his brothers regard him? 

5. How did they dispose of hiin? 
a. What happened to him in Egypt? 
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If.— QuesTioss roR Uoan Study and Wkitinu. 

1. How did Joseph get out of priBon? 

2. What advice did he give I'haraoh ? 

3. What marks of distinction did Pharaoh furnish him? 
■1. What were his qualifications for tlie oiBc-e ? 



Why did he desire to have Benjamin brought uj) to 

■ ligypt ? 



6. How did Josepli win liis brolheiis' love? 

7. How did lie explain ]iis hardships? (Genesis 45 : 5-8.) 
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III. — Questions for Discussion in Class. 

1. What ivaa the poBition of Grand Vizier? 

2. Wliy did Judah offer to remain in place of Benjamin ? 

IV. — Manual Wobk. 

1. Trace on your map the journey of Joseph's brothers 

to Egypt (Littlefield, Map Old Testament, No. 1). 

2. Trace the route of Jacob's family to the land of 

Joseph (same map). 

3. Complete the analysis of Joseph's character in your 

Note Book, (1) as a ruler, (2) as a brother, (3) as 
a son. 

4. A\'rite down the things about Joseph which appeal to 

you. 

An emperor of China was confronted with a great rebel- 
lion. He gathered together a large army and started out to 
put it down. When he started out he promised his generals 
that he would utterly destroy his enemies. The rebels 
were defeated. Their leaders were brought before him 
with ropes about their necks. When he freely forgave 
them, his generals reminded him of his promise that he 
would destroy all his enemies — "I have," he replied — 
"They are no longer my enemies. I have converted them 
into friends." 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Moses the Prince 

Lesson Passages:— E-xodne 1:7-14; 2; Acta 7:17-39; 

Hebrews 11 : 24-27. 
Mbjiory Work: — Hymn 3S9, 

LESSON TALK. 
iniroduction. 

It ia not known exactly how long the children of 
Israel staid in Egypt. One account says 160 years, another 
230, and still another 430 years. It was probably about 
150-200 years. They had time to become a large com- 
munity. They were settled in Goshen, in the northeast 
corner of Egypt where they controlled the .roads to the 
East, A new dynasty was on the throne. The king at 
this time was probably Bameses II. whoso name is on the 
obelisk in Central Park, New York City. He was a great 
conquerer and builder. Ho broiight many captives to 
Egypt and set them to work building great palaces, 
temples, and storehouses. It has been the custom in the 
East, even down to the present time, to take men away from 
their homes and put them to work on public improve- 
ments. The great works of Egypt were probably all 
erected by this forced labor. 

Following this custom, the Israelites were put to work 
building storehouses. 

One of these ancient treasure cities of Bameses, Pithom, 
was discovered a short time ago near the Suez Canal. 
Within the area of the city were many solidly-built treasure 
houses or granaries, with openings from above. The lower 
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part of these buildings was built o£ good well-burnt briek, 
with cropped straw. The upper portion was built of 
poorer brick, with long reeds in place of straw. 

Barneses had brought so many captives to Egypt that 
the foreign and slave population was larger tlian the 
number of free-born Egyptians. He became afraid of an 
insurrection and ordered all the male children born to these 
foreigners, Hebrew slaves, to be put to death. 
The Birth of Moses. 

Such was the condition of the Israelites when Moses 
was born. His mother saved him alive in spite of the 
decree of the king and hid him in the reeds on the bank 
of the Eiver Nile, perhaps hoping that he might be dis- 
covered and saved by some gfeat lady of the court. Her 
hope was rewarded. An Egyptian princess discovered him 
and adopted him. He was brought up in the court of tho 
king of Eg}'pt, enjoying everything that wealth and power 
and culture could give him. He was educated probably 
at Heliopolis, the great Egyptian school or college, where 
he learned how to read and write the difficult Egyptian 
writing — and was especially instructed in religion and the 
history and laws of the Egyptians. 

His education completed, he returned to the court. 
Here several openings awaited him. He might have hung 
around the court as the favorite of the princess, a mere 
courtier. He might have entered the priesthood and be- 
come a literary man. He might have adopted a military 
career. One tradition makes him an Egyptian general, the 
leader of a successful expedition to the sooth. 
Moses the Fugitive: Exodus S: 11-21. 

His choice was finally forced upon him. In spite of 
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the cireumatancea of hie upbringing, he had never forgot- 
ten liis ancestry. In his own mind, he always associated 
himsetf with his own people. He had a fine native sense of 



MOSES BEFORE PHARAOH, (DoTB.) 

juBtice, which had been eultivatod tliro\igh his training in 
Egyptian law. He could not stand injustice or oppression. 
So when he beheld oppression he was overpowered with the 
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zeal to punisli it. He was not right, liowever, in taking the 
law into his own hands. Genesis 2 : llff. tells the atory. 
Afoses as a Shepherd. 

Moses was not yet sufficiently trained for leadership. 
■ lie liiust liavf the rough schooling of the desert first. He 
must learn how to control his indignation and use it 
efficiently. He must cultivate patience. He must also be- 
come acquainted with all tlie byways and patlis over which 
he was finally to lead his people. So under God's leadership 
he exchanged the cultivated society and comfortable life 
of the Court for the imeoiith companions and rougli life 
of tlie desert. 

I. — iii;viGw QiJCHTioxs FOR R-iriD Oral Anrwrkr. 

1. Ifow did Joseph get out of prison? 

2. What did he tell tlie king? 

.1. What did the king make of him? 

4. How did he contrive to get Benjamin in his power? 

5. How did Judah convince him that the brothers had 



fi. Wliat did Jacob do when he heard that Joseph was 
alive? 

If. — QuJvSTIONfi FOR HOHR StUDY AND WrITINO. 

1. Tn what country was Jfoacs born? 

2. How wow. hh people Iwing treated? 
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3. Where was lie brought up? 

4. What kind of an education did he have? 



As lie grew to manliood, wliat cnrcers opened l)efor 
him? 



Ct. \\niat traits of characler did he show? 



7. Why did he leave Egypt? 



ttliere did he go? 



What training did he receive there for liis future 
work? 
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III. — Questions fok Discussion in Class. 

1. What is the best way to right social wrongs to-day ? 

8. With what kind of labor were the great buildings of 
Egypt erected? 

IV. — Manual Work. 

1. Begin to construct an event map of Mosea' life, trac- 

ing his journey from Egypt to Midian (Bailey Map, 
No. 3, small or large), 

2. Begin an analysis of Moses' cliaractcr, in your Notfi 

Book, (1) in Egypt, (2) in Midian. 
.1. Contrast tlio life in Egypt ami tlio life in HHdian. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Moses the Law-Giver 

Lesson Passages :— Exodus 3 : 1-15 ; 5:1-8; IS : 29-3(3 ; 

14:2-29; 20:17. ' 
Mkmohy Work : — Collect at end of Communion Sevvice, 

LESSON TALK. 
Introduction. 

Moses liyed for a long time in the land of Midian. He 
became a proeperous Bliepherd, living the same kind of life 
that his ancestors had lived. But he did not forget his 
people, back in Egypt. He remembered the promises that 
had been made to Abraham, and hoped that he might be 
the one to lead his people back to the land of Promise. He 
made many plans during this period of exile. At last the 
great Pharaoh, Eameses II., died, and the time was ripe 
for the attempt. 

Then tliere came a wonderful vision (Exodus 3:1-15) 
to strengthen his purpose. He saw a bush on fire but it 
did not burn up. He went nearer to examine it, and a 
voice came to him telling him to go back and lead his 
people out of slavery. Then came also a further revelation 
of God in the new name Jehovah, or, as scholars to-day 
think tJie word ought to be pronounced, "Jahveh," the 
"eternal one." 
Moses Bach in Egypt: Exodus 5: 1-8. 

Strengthened by this interview, Moses starts out. He 
goes to Pharaoh and asks him to permit the Israelites to 
leave. Piiaraoli declines, and makes the burden of the peo- 

4S 
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pie heavier than ever. That is usually the reply blind con- 
Bervatism makes to any domand for reform. 

Then follows an account of the great spiritual duel be- 
tween Moses and Pharaoh (Exodus 7-11), the ruler of the 
strongest and proudest nation then on earth. But God is 
with MoBes. One calamity after another falls upon Egypt, 
and Moses boldly asserts that they come from Jehovah, the 
God of the Israelites. One of the great characteristics of 
the leaders of Israel, was that they recognized the provi- 
dential hand of God in all the crises of their history. This 
gave a peculiar character to their religion. At last there 
comes tlie awful night of death and terror, and Pharaoh 
sends them away. 
Their Flight: Exodus 18:29-43. 

They go at midnight. Gathering in families and 
groups, they kill a lamb for each family, sprinkle a few 
drops of blood on the door-post, eat a hasty meal, and then 
they start out on their long journey. The memory of that 
night is still celebrated in one of the oldest religious festi- 
vals on earth — the Jewish Passover, which is to them a 
great national and religious festival, tike a combination 
of Easter and the Fourth of July. 

They do not go by the direct route through the land of 
the Philistines, because Moses is not acquainted with that 
way, nor were the people as yet fit to enter the Promised 
Land. But they take probably the route to Midian whiqh 
Moses had taken in his flight. 
The Pursuit: Exodus 14 : 5-31. 

Pharaoh soon recovers from his fright, and sends a 
force out to recapture the fugitive slaves. They come on 
them just as they are encamped by the Bitter Lakes. To 
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MOSES EECEIVING THE LAW. (UtlliHOWn.) 
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the south were the high ridges of the desert, to the east 
the Gulf of Suez. Recapture seems certain, and the people 
bitterly reproach Moses for leading them out to die in the 
desert. Moses falls back upon God, knowing that God had 
sent him and that He would not now desert them. He 
tells the people to stand still and see the Salvation of God. 
His trust is not in vain. Deliverance comes to them in 
a wonderful way. God sends a strong east wind which 
drives back the waters and opens a way for them in the 
bed of the sea. When the pursuing host follows, their 
chariot wheels sink in the mud and they go slowly. Before 
they can get across the wind has changed, the watere return 
and the Egyptians are drowned. 

The Giving of the Imw: Exodus 19:1-6; 30: 1-ir. 

The Israelites now reach Arabia and there is no further 
danger of pursuit. They are free, but they are not yet 
a free nation. They have the habits and many of the in- 
stincts of slaves. These have been bred in them by years of 
oppression, and they cannot cast them off in a moment. 
This is now the most critical time in their history. 

The few years, following the Revolutionary War, have 



been called the critical period of American History. 



We 



had won our freedom but had not yet a sense of unity as 
a nation. We had no organs of National Government, and 
there was danger that we drift into a state of ehaos. There 
must be constructive statesmanship of a high order to weld 
a nation together. In the same way when the Israelies had 
won their freedom they must be trained as citizens of a 
nation, under a National Constitution and System of IJaws 
and Government. 

Moses' greatness is seen in this, that he waa able to 
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establish a Government for thia nation of freedmen, and 
give them lawa. 

Moses now leads the Israelites to a great mountain, 
Sinai, already celebrated as a holy place. Here tlie nation 
camps for many days, while they are instructed in their re- 
ligious and social duties. Coining from Egypt, flat and 
monotonous, fertile and filled witii people, the Israelites 
must be profoundly impressed by the solitude of the desert, 
and tlie vaetneas of the mountain peaks. 

Their hearts become ready to receive the law. Here 
the Ten Commandments are given. These have been the 
basis of all civilized law Since then. They are still the 
basis of our law. Highly developed civilization has been 
made possible by the ideas of justice they enforce. 

Here Mosea makes the people enter into new Covenant 
relations with God, following out the religious contract 
with Jehovah and with each other, undertaking obligations 
of mutual protection, and worship. So a new nation comes 
into being under the shadow of Mount Sinai. 

I. — Eeview Questions foe Rapid Oral Answers. 

1. How did the Israelites come to be in Egypt? 

2. What waa their condition there ? 
J. AVliere was Moses brought up? 

4. How did he come to leave Egypt? 
~>. Wliere did he go? 

IT.—QUKSTIONS FOR HOME STUDY AND WuiTlNti. 

1. What did Moacs do in Midian? 
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2. What detoriiiincd Iiini to return to Egypt? 



3. Wliat duiiiainl diil hu make of I'liaradi? 



4. Wlint <|ualitieij did licijiiutv in \ns (Jeitliiigs witli 
Pharaoh ? 



What does tlic I'assovcr comineiiiorute;' 



C. How did tlic ])eo])lo escitiio from their jmrsuei's 



7. What taak was then before Most's? 
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8. To wliat mountaiii did he lead the people? 

9. What took place there? 



III. — Questions yon Biscuksion in Class, 

1. ^Vhat influence have tlie Ten Commandments liaJ on 

the laws of the nations ? 

2. How only can a race of slaves be converted into a free 

people ? 

IV. — Manual Work. 

1. Trace on tlie map (Littlefield, OI.l Testament, 1) the 
journey of the Israelites from Egypt to Sinai, (a) 
if Mount Sinai be in the south, (&) if it be near 
Kadesh-Barnea (see map in Appendix). 

S. Write in the Note Book the events, (1) at Goshen, 
(2) the Red Sea, (3) and Sinai. 

3. Write down the Ton Commandments. 
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•SUPPLEMENTAKY CHAPTER C. 

Moses the Leader 

(This Chapter may be omitted, if fewer LesBons be desired.) 

Lesson Passages; — Exodus 18:13-20; Numbers 13: IC- 

31; 14: 1-24; 21: 31-35; Deuteronomy 1:1-5; 34. 
Memory Work; — Psalm 90. 

LESSON TALK. 
Introduction. 

After the new covenant and the giving of the Law at 
Mount Sinai, the IsraeHtes started on their journey again 
going up directly nortSi. expecting to enter the Promised 
Land from the south. They encamped at Kadesli-Barnca 
in the wilderness of Paran. 

Sending out the Spies: Numbers 13: 16-31; 14: 1-24. 

Here Moses determined to send out spies to look over 
the land and discover the weak points. One man was se- 
lected by each tribe, and they went up through the length 
aiid breadth of the land, being gone forty days. On their 
return they stopped at Hebron, where the finest grapes in 
Palestine grow, and took with them a great bunch of grapes 
so heavy that two men were required to carry it. 

They were a timid and fearful lot, and so reported 
that although the land was very rich and desirable, it was 
impossible for them to take it. There were too many 
fortified cities and the inhabitants were powerful. Two 
on!}', Caleb and Joshua, dissented from this and urged 
that they go up at once and enter into possession of the 
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land. The people as a body were afraid to go up and so 
tliey wandered about in tlic desert for forty years. 
The Making of the Nation. 

A race of slaves is not converted into a nation of free 
men in a day. The slaves in the United Staffs have been 
free for over forty years. In that time they have made an 
encouraging progress. But they have not yet shaken off 
all the effects of slavery. 

The Israelites had been slaves in Egypt. They had all 
the vices of slavery— timidity, want of purpose, want of 
self-reliance, absence of loyalty to each other. Before they 
could become a free and independent nation, able to hold 
their own with the other nations, they must develop a new 
set of qualities — courage, self-reliance, determination, and 
loyalty. These qualities could only be developed by a 
period of discipline under capable leadership. 

Joshua and Caleb were brave soldiers; but they did not 
understand the people. The otlier ten spies were more 
representative. It would indeed have been fatal for them 
to have attempted to possess the land at this time. At 
the first hint of discouragement they would have fallen 
back, those who went on would have been absorbed by the 
Canaanites, because they lacked national feeling and they 
lacked religious intensity. 

Under Moses' skilful leadership during the forty years 
in the wilderness, their character changes. He builds up 
national feeling among them by seeing that the laws are 
carefully and impartially executed, basing the national life 
upon justice between man and man. The appointment 
of the inferior judges, who were to decide in minor cases, 
shows how tJiis was done. More than this he builds up 
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5t:s viewing the promised l.vsd. (Unknown.) 
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their faith in Jehovah until it becomes determined and 
zealouB. They are taught to worship. They are instructed 
in religion. God's providential eare is made evident to 
them at every crisis in their history. 

. Still more important, gradually the older members of 
the nation die and tlieir places are taken by the younger 
men who have been born and bred in the free life of the 
desert. When at .last they are prepared to enter the Prom- 
ised Land it is as a new nation, composed of free-born 
citizens, instead of slaves; loyal to each other and loyal to 
their God. 
The Conquest of the East: Numbers 21 : 31-35. 

Moses finally detcnnines that it is better to enter Pal- 
estine over the River Jordan from the east. Passing around 
the borders of Edom, because of the inhospitality of the 
king, they go up through Moab. Several of the wild tribes, 
settled in the country east of the Jordan, try to drive them 
back, but they are all overcome in battle. The tribes of 
Reuben and Gad and half the tribe of Manasseh are set- 
tled here. 
The Death of Moses: Deuteronomy 1:1-5; 34. 

Finally Moses leads the nation to the plains of Moab 
opposite Jericho. Ho is an old man, he has done his work; 
another leader is now needed. In a beautiful address, he 
gave them hia final message and blessing, and then went 
up into the top of Mount Pisgah, that he might look out 
over the whole land of Promise. He never came back, but 
died in the mountain, and "his Sepulchre no man knoweth 
unto this day." 

Measured by whatever standard, Moses was the greatest 
of the Hebrew leaders, and one of the greatest men hu- 
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manity liaa produced. In forty years, out of a mob of 
trembling freedmen, he made a strong and loyal nation. 
His faith in God and hia love of juBtiee impressed them- 
selves upon the people, and through them upon the world. 
He established and enforced those great moral laws which 
are the foundation of human society. He made a perma- 
nent contribution to human life. Our lives to-day are 
happier, rieher, and nobler, because of his work. 

THE BURIAL OF MOSES. 

, By Kebo'B lonely moimtain, 

On this Bide Jordan's wave. 
In a vale of the land of Moab 

There lies a lonely grave; 
And no man knows that sepulclire, 

And no man eaw it e'er, 
For the angela of God upturned tlie sod, 
And laid the dead man there. 

That was the grandest funeral 

That ever pass'd on earth; 
But no man heard the tramping, 

Or Haw the train go forth — 
Noiselessly as the daylight 

Comes hack when night is done. 
And the crimson streak on ocean's cheek 

Grows into the great aim. 

Noiselesaly aa the spring-time 

Her crown of verdure weavea, 
And all the trees on all the hills 

Open their thousand leaves; 
So without sound of music 

Or voice of them that wept, 
Silently down from the mountain's crown 

The great procession swept. 
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Perchance the bald old eagle 

On grey Beth-Peor's height, 
Out of his lonely eyrie 

Looked on the wondrous siglit; 
Perchance the Hon stalking 

Still shuns that hallowed spot, 
For beast and bird have seen and lieHrd 

That which man knowelh not. 

But when the warrior dieth. 

His comrades in the war, 
With arms reversed and muffled drum. 

Follow the funeral car; 
They show the banners taken; 

They tell his battles won. 
And after him lead his masterless 3tee<l, 

While peals the minute-gun. 

Amid the noblest of the land. 

Men lay the sage to rest, 
And give the bard an honor'd place 

With costly marble dress'd. 
In the great minster transept. 

Where lights like glories fall 
And the organ rings, and the sweet ehoir si 

Along the emblazon'd wall. 

Thia was the truest warrior 

That ever buckled sword; 
This the most gifted poet 

That erer breath'd a word. 
And never earth's philosopher, 

Traced with his golden pen 
On the deathless page truths half so sage 

As he wrote down tor men. 

And had he not high honor — 

The hill-side for a pall. 
To lie in state, while angels wait 

With stars for tapers tall; 
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And the rock pines, like tossing plumes, 

Over his bier to wave, 
And Qod's own liand, in that lonely land. 

To lay him in the grave ! 

In that strange grave without a name, 

Whence his uncoffin'd clay 
Shall break again — wondrous thought t - 

Before the Judgment Day; 
And etand with glory wrapped around. 

On the hilla he never trod; 
And speak of the strife, that won our life. 

With the Incarnate Son of God. 

O lonely grave in Moab's land! 

O dark Beth-Peor's hill! 
Speak to these curious hearts of ours, 

And teach them to be still. 
God hath His mysteries of grace. 

Ways that we cannot tell ; 
He hides thent deep, like the sudden steep 

Of him He loved so well. 

Cecel Frances Alr^i\ 



I.— Review Questions foe Rapid Oral Answehs. 

1. How did Mosea come to go back to Egypt? 

2. Wlio acted as his spokesman? 

3. Wiiat did he ask Pharaoh? 

4. Wliat happened in eonse<]ucnce of Pharaoh's refusal ? 
.'i. What great religious festival was instituted when tha 

Israelites left Egypt? 
(i. What took plaeo at Mount Sinai ? 
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II.— Questions for Hojie Study and Writing. 

1. How did Moses first plan to eater the Promised Land? 



2. What steps did he take to find out about conditions 
in Palestine? 



3. What report did tlie spisB bring back ? 



4. What was the effect of their report on the people? 



5. What was the character of the Israelites at this time? 
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6. What was the effect of the forty yegrs in the desert 
upon their character? 



7. How (Ikl Mosos finally plan to enter the land? 



8. What waa tlic last recorded act of Moses" life? 



9. What effect did Mosos' life have on (he world? 



III. — Questions for Discussion in Class. 

1. What effect did the appointment of the inferior judges 

have on the history of Israel? 

2. What influence did Moses have in developing the 

national life of the people? 
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IV. — Manual Work. 

1. Finish the event map of Moses' life, tracing the course 
of the Israelites from Sinai to the plains of Moab, 
noting the events which took place at Kadeah- 
Bamea, and at the plains of Moab. 

3. Coinplet« your analysis of Moses' life and character, 
(1) as a ]udge, (2) a law-giver, (3) a leader. 

3. Write out in fuM the OOth Psalm, a psalm of Moses 
the man of God. 
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Joshua the Warrior 

Lesson Passages :— Exodus 17:8-14; Numbers 14; 6-10; 
Joshua 1:1-11; 7: 6-18; 14: 6-13; 24. 

Memory Work: — Collect for Unity (Prayer Book, 
page 38). 

LESSON TALK. 
Introduction. 

The Egyptians, under Ramesea II., had been the ruling 
power in Palestine. All the cities paid tribute to Egypt, 
and the Egyptian armies occupied the great strategic 
strongholds. After Rameses' death, their power declined 
and the cities of Palestine gradually won their freedom. 
There was no strong central power in the land, but each 
city was independent. Each could be attacked and con- 
quered, one by one, without any fear that the others would 
interfere. The Israelites had come at precisely the right 
time. They only needed a soldier as leader who could 
enforce united action. 

Josli.ua made Commander: Exodus 17:8-14; Numbers 
14:6-10; Joshua 1:1-11. 
Tliia general they found in Joshua. He had been 
general under Moses and at the end of the wilderness 
journeying, Moses appointed him as his successor. He 
had the martial instincts of a true soldier. He felt that 
the time had come to go over the Jordan to the Promised 
Land and had faith that God would go with them. So 
he summoned the people to arms. "Prepare, for in three 
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days ye are to pass over this Jordan." On the third day 
the march began. 

Joshua did not reach this poBition at a bound. He 
worked up to it slowly. Before he could command he 
must be taught to obey. Obedience is the first duty of 
the soldier. Read carefully the three Bible Passages for 
this section. 

The Capture of Jericho: Joshua 6. 

In time they cross the river, and actually stand on, 
the soil of the Promised Land, but a great and strong city 
bars the way up the central valley along which Joshua. 
has planned to go. God tells him how to take the city,- 
and he follows out the instructions to the letter. The 
walls of the city tumble dowa and the Israelites win their 
first victory. 

Then they march on up the valley to Ai. Here they 
are defeated (Joshua 7:1-7). Joshua aearehea out the- 
cause, and finds that one of his soldiers had disobeyed 
him and had stolen some of the loot of Jericho. The. 
soldier is punished and the army moves on to victory. 
{Joshua 8:1-30.) 

By this time, the cities of Canaan are becoming afraid 
of the invading host. One city, Gibeon, by a trick makes 
an alliance with Israel (Joshua 9:3-37). Five neighbor- 
ing kings, hearing of this, make a league to punish Gibeon. 
In their terror the Gibeonites appeal to Joshua for help. 
He makes a rapid march up from Gilgal, attacks the 
forces which were besieging Gibeon, and drives them 
down the valley towards Beth Horon in the west. This 
great vietorj- secured the hill country of Northern Judea. 

(i3 
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To commemorate it a poem was written as some of our 
National Hymns have been composed. (Joshua 10). 

"Sun, stand thou Btiil upon Gibeon; and thou. Moon, 
in the Valley of Aijalou." And the sun stood still, and 



JOSHUA SET A3IDE FOR HIS WORK. (Von SchnOtT.) 

the moon stayed, until the nation had avenged themeelves 

of their enemies. (Joshua 10: 13, 13.) 

The Conquest and Settlement: Joshua 11, 12. 

After this the land was soon conquered. The kings of 
the north leagued themselves together against Josiiua, but 
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he led the army against them and soon defeated them. 
Caleb, Joshua's fellow spy of forty years before, led a 
detachment to the south and conquered Hebron, which 
was assigned to him. 

At this juncture {Joshua 14) the land was divided by 
allotment between the tribes. Judab and Epbraim were 
the two most important tribes. Judab had the southland, 
and Epbraim the fertile country, around the Central 
Valley which stretched from the River Jordan to the west. 
This was but an allotment. Whether tbey ever secured 
and held all this land is a question. 

Joshua's Last Days: Joshua 34. 

Joshua understood that the people could only hope to 
possess the land permanently if they kept the laws, and 
preserved the institutions given to Moses. The last days 
of his life be summoned representatives from every tribe 
to Shechem. There he rehearsed the law of Moses; re- 
counted the way in which Jehovah bad led and delivered 
His people, and called upon the people to swear fealty 
forever to Jehovah and His laws. 

I. — Review Questions foe Rapid Oral Answers. 

1. Why did not Moses enter the Promised Land from 

the south? 

3. How long did the people wander in the wilderness ? 

3. AVhat was the effect of this period on their character ? 

4. Why was Moses not permitted to enter the land? 

5. Where did he lead the people? 
0. Where did he die? 

G5 
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II. — Questions for Home Stddt and Writing. 

1. What position did Joehua hold in the battle with 
Amalek ? 



3. What things were the spies to find out? 



3. What report did tliey malie? 



4. What report did Joshua and Caleb make? 



5. When was Joshua made Coniniander-iii-Cbicf ? 



6. How did he sliow liis lovaltv to his allies? 
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7. What did Joshua say was the secret of a nation's 
greatness? (Joshua 33:8.) 



8. What choice did he urge? 



How is such a choice necessary for our nation? 



III. — QUESTIOKS FOR DISCUSSION IN Cl^VSS. 

1. What kind of a general was Joshua? 

2. What was the condition of Israel under his rule ? 

IV. — Manual Work. 

1. Make an event and journey map of Joshua's Conquests 

(Littlefield Old Testament Map, No. 2). 

Note down first his journey as a spy. Then 
trace on the map the course he took in conquering ■ 
the land. 

2. Make an analysis of his life, and character, (1) as 

a soldier, (3) as a general, (3) as a strategist, 
(4) as a statesman. 
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Gideon the Judge 

Lesson Passages :— Judges 6 ; 1-6, 25-33 ; 7 ; 8 : 23-23. 
Memory Work: — Psalm 136. 

LESSON TALK. 

The Period of Judges (1400-1100 B. C.) 

Palestine was not conquered all at once, Joshua's 
victories were not sufficient to completely win the land. 
The Canaanitea and the Israelites, in many instances, 
lived aide by side. In some places there were great 
Canaanitish cities in the centre of Settlements of Israelites. 
Canaan was subdued and the inhabitants dispossessed in 
the same way that our American ancestors drove out the 
Indians they found here. The new comers represented a 
higher type of life. 

During this period, the tribes found it difficult to 
unite, and many times seemed on the point of being con- 
quered by their enemies. Each tribe had to fight for its 
own territory, and only slowly did they come to have a 
feeling of national unity. 

From time to time, at periods of great emergency, 
leaders would rise up to unite some of the tribes for 
defence. The Bible calls these "judges." They were 
more than our judges. They were the rulers of the people. 
One of the most important functions of the ruler was to 
judge — so these rulers came to be called "judges." 
Consequently we read in the book of Judges, of Ehud, 
driving out the Moabites ; of Barak and Deborah, overcom- 
es 
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ing the Canaanites; and of Jepthah, driving back the 
AmmoniteB from the desert. In this sense they were 
"deliverers" or "saviors." These rulers did not govern 
tlie whole land, i.e., all the tribes of Israel ; but held sway 
over their immediate sections. Thus occasionally two 
**ru]ed" in diiferent localities at the same time. Their 
reigns did not immediately follow in order. Thiis there 
were frequently gaps between judges, unfilled by any leader, 

Gideon (about B. C. 1325) : Judges 6 : 1-6, 25-32. 

One of the greatest of these leaders was Gideon, who 
drove out the Midianite freebooters. The Midianites were 
a tribe of Bedowins from the desert. They had flocked over 
the Jordan in such numbers that the Israelites were afraid 
of them. They levied tribute and the Israelites had to give 
up the greater pari; of their crops to buy them off. 

One day wliile Gideon was threshing wheat in a deep 
wine press, sunk in the eari.h, the thought came to him 
that he must rouse the people to resist this oppression. 
He remembered what God had done for the people before 
and how brave they had been. Yet now they were a cowed 
and timid people, and God seemed to have deserted them. 

Presently the feeling came to him that God wanted 
him to be their leader; he asked a sign from God, and it was 
given. That stirred up bravery in his heart;. He had 
been afraid before. Now he determined to go ahead. The 
first thing to be done was to restore the worship of 
Jehovah. The people in his village had fallen into the 
evil customs of the Canaanites. They had built an altar 
to Baal, a heathen god. Gideon began his work in the 
hardest possible place, at home. He set himself up against 
the customs of his neighbors. In the night he destroyed 
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the sacred tree and the altaPj and used the wood to offer 
up a sacrifice to God. In the morning the people saw 
what had been done and demanded vengeance. Gideon's 
father protected him, saying that Baal could defend 
himself. 



t CHOOSES HIS THREE HUNDRED. {Dore.) 



Gideon's Stratagem: 

Nov he felt sure that God would be with him. He 
summoned the people to battle against the Midianites. 
By what testing and stratagem he won his splendid 
victory is told in Judges 7. 

As a result of this victory, the tribes wanted to make 
Gideon king, but he declined the perilous honor. 
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I, — Review Questions for Rapid Oeal ANswEiia. 

1. Tell the story of the spies who explored the Promised 

Land. 

2. Who succeeded Moses as Commander-in-Chief of the 

Israelites ? 

3. What standard did Joshua declare is necessary for a 

nation's success? 

II. — Qdestions for Home Study and Whiting. 

1. How did the Israelites finally come to possess Pales- 
tine? 



2. In how complete possession were they at this time? 



3. What enemy was oppressing them ? 



4. When Gideon felt that he was to lead the people, what 
did he do first? 
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Which is IiarOer, to staiul up for rigliteouaness at 
home or to lead against a foreign enemy? 



fj. How did Gideon select his men? 



7. AVhat stratagem did he use to overcome tlie Midiau- 

ites? 



8. What reward did tlie people want to give Oidoon? 



y. What was the result of iiia victory? 
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III. — Questions fob Discussion in Class. 

]. Wliat was the position of the Judge in Israel? 

3. What advantages did the Israelites have over the 
(,'anaanites ? 

IV. — Manual Work. 

1. Make a political map of Palestine showing how far 
the Israelites had settled in the land, and the posi- 
tion of the different tribes. (Use Littlefield map, 
No. 2. 0. T.) . 

3. Make an analysis of Gideon's life and character. 
What qualities did he show, (1) as a citizen, (3) 
as a general, (3) as a political leader? 
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CHAPTER X. 

Samson the Unwary 

Lesson Passages ; — Judges 14 ; 15 ; 16. ■ 
Memory Work: — Confession in Morning Prayer Service, 
(Prayer Book, page 4.) 

LESSON TALK. 
Introduction. 

About the same time (1500-1450 B. C.) that the 
Israelites entered the Promised Land from the East, 
another race invaded it from the West — the Philistines, 
who settled in the south-west comer of the land, in the 
fertile country on the borders of the Mediterranean. These 
people finally gave their name to the land, which was 
called Philistia, or later Palestine. 

Towards the end of the period of the Judges, the 
Philistines and Israelites came in conflict with each other, 
and the Philistines conquered and oppressed Israel. 

God sent a champion to deliver Israel, a man of great 
strength and power and considerable intelligence. He 
injured the Philistines seriously and killed a great many 
of them. But he failed to rescue Israel, because he lacked 
self-control. He gave himself up to the indulgence of his 
appetites and wasted his great strength to no purpose. 
The Birth of Samson (about B. C. 1279) : Judges 13 : 2-25. 

Samson's birth was foretold by an angel, and his mother 
was commanded to dedicate him to God from his youth. 
He was to be a Kazarite, that is, he was to drink no wine 
or strong drink, and was not to cut his hair. Hia long 
hair would be a visible sign that he was consecrated to 
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God. After the child's birth, he grew up strong and 
healthy, and the Lord blessed him. 
The First Wrong Step: Judges 14. 

It was against the law for an Israelite to marry one 
who lived in Canaan; but Samson going down to a 
Philistine village was attracted by a woman he saw there, 
and asked his parents to get her for his wife. They 
objected, but he insisted, and Anally persuaded them. The 
story is told in Judges 14 and 15. 

Samson was now angry at the whole Philistine race, 
and using a shrewd trick, set fire to all their standing 
crops, together with many of their vineyards and olive 
trees. After this he did them much damage in many 
ways, but, acting only on the impulse of the moment . 
without any set purpose, his attacks were not followed up 
and only irritated without overcoming the Philistines.' 

Samson and Delilah: Judges 15. 

Finally, he fell under the influence of an evil woman, 
whose name was Delilah. After many attempts she per- 
suades him to tell her the secret of his strength — if hia 
long hair ia shorn away, he will be as weak as other men— ■ 
she puts him to sleep and cuts oil his hair and sells him 
bound to the Philistines. They put out the eyes of their 
old antagonist, and keep him as a slave to turn the wheels 
of their mill. While he is thus confined his hair grows 
and his strength returns. 

lie Destroys the Temple of Dagon. : 

At one of the appointed feast days, the people of Gaza ' 

gather in and about the temple of Dagon their god. This 

time they are verv merry, becau.tc Dagon has delivered 
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SAMSON. {Eeni.) 
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SamBon their enemy into their hands. In order that tliey 
may gloat over liis discomfiture, they bring him up from 
prison and put liim in the centre of the great hall, where 
they pan all feast their eyes on liiin hound and hlind, no 
longer able, they think, to injure them. All this is vividly 
described in Judges 16. 

Then he feels his strength return, and, grasping the 
two central pillars which sustain the halls, he pulls them 
out and the whole building tumbles down, killing in its 
fall about three thousand men and women. 

So Samson ends his life with the destruction of his 
enemies. Yet in spite of all the damage he has done the 
Philistines, they go right on oppressing his people. All 
his gifts of strength and intelligence have been of no 
permanent help to Israel. 

I. — Review Questions for Rapid Oral Answers. 

1. Who were oppressing the Israelites in the time of 

Gideon ? 

2. How did he show his courage at home? 

3. How did he pick out his men? 

4. What stratagem did he use to defeat the enemy? 

5. How did he show his self-control in the pursuit? 

6. What did the Israelites want to make him? 

II. — Questions for Home Study and Writing. 
1. What was the outward sign of Samson's consecration 
as a Nazarite? 
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2. Who were oppressing t!ie Israelites at this time? 



3. How did the young men find out the answer to his 
riddle? 



Wiiat exploits did lie perform? 



5. JTow did he ret fire to the grain? 



G. How did liis eneraiea finally capture him? 



AVhat answers did he first make to Delilah? 
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8. How did he die? 



9. What was the reason for his failure? 



III. — Questions foe Discussion in Class. 

1. Wliat were the pointe of difference between the career 

of Samson and the career of Gideon? 

2, Why did the Philistines give their name to Palestine? 

IV. — Manual Work. 

1. Tjocat* on the map the chief cities of the Philistines 

and color the territory. (Littlefield, Old Testa- 
ment Map 2.) 

2. Make an analysis of Samson's life showing how hi? 

weakness made his strength of no value. 
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•SUPPLEMENTARY CHAPTER D. 

Ruth the Gentile 

(Tliia Cliapter may be omitted, if fewer Lessons lie desireiL) 
Lesson Passages : — The Book of Ruth. 
Memory Wohk: — Proverbs 31:10-31. 

LESSON TALK. 
Introduction. 

The Book of Ruth gives a glimpse at the social life 
of the people during the time of the Judges. The other 
stories, we have had, have been of war and oppression. 
Now, we are to see how the people lived and acted in 
their homes. We have a story of manly generosity and 
womanly devotion, a beautiful love story enshrined in the 
heart of the Bible. Read tlie whole book of Euth at one 
sitting. 

Once there was a famine in Judah and the inhabitants 
were scattered abroad in search of food. One of the 
residents of Bethlehem crossed the river Jordan to Moab, 
and settled there with his wife and two sons. Presently 
lie died and his sons married women of Moab. Shortly 
after, they died also, and Naomi, his widow, was left with 
her daughters-in-law with no man to protect tliem. Read 
Ruth 1. 
The BetuTti. 

She soon heard that the famine was ended in Judah 
and determined to return to her old home. Ruth and 
Orpah, her daughters-in-law, decided to go with her; but 
Naomi endeavored to dissuade them, pointing out tliat 
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they would be strangers there, and that she had no pro- 
tector. Orpah turned back to her own people; but Ruth 
loved Naomi and would not be separated from her. "Thy 
people" she replied, "shall be my people and thy God my 
God." In moving from Moab to Judah she waa also 
taking up a new and better religious allegiance. But she 
did not hesitate. 

They went back together to Naomi's old home in Beth- 
lehem in the uplands of Judah, There Naomi was greeted 
by her old friends and introduced Ruth to them. 

The Gleaning: Euth 2. 

N"aomi'8 family had been rich, hut their property had 
passed to others and her life was one of toil and hardship. 
Ruth was anxious to do what she could to help, so, at 
harvest time, she went out into the fields to glean after 
the reapers. There was a law then which forbade the owner 
of a field to gather up all the grain, and the farmers per- 
mitted the poor people of the village to follow after and 
gather up the heads of grain which were left by the reapers. 
Those who did this were called "gleaners"; it was a hard 
and unpleasant task. 

Ruth happened to glean in the field of a rich man 
named Boaz. He was a kinsman of Naomi. That day 
he came to the field and was attracted by the pleasant 
appearance of the young stranger. On inquiry, he found 
out that she was the widow of his kinsman. Then he 
spoke kindly to her and told her to come always to his 
field. He also told his reapers to let some of the grain 
fall in her way and to welcome her to their lunch. When 
Ruth went home that night she told Naomi of her good 
f 01 tune. Naomi told her that Boaz was her kinsman, and 
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advised her to be sure to go to his field again. Euth did 
that and Boaz became more and more attracted by her 
grace and goodness. 
Naomi's Plan: Ruih 3, 4. 

When a man died and left a widow but no children, 



itUTii AND NAOMI. (Calderon.) 

it was the custom for liis nearest relative to marry the 
widow. The property was thiis kept in the family, and 
the widow was protected. Naomi arranged for Ruth to 
remind Boaz that he was her near kinsman, and he 
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determined to take advantage of this custom anil bo redeem 
for her the property wliicJi had belonged to her family. 
There was one who had a prior right to do thig as he was 
a nearer kinsman, but when he heard that he must mavry 
Ruth he resigned in favor of Boaz, We have here a very 
interesting picture of the customs of ancient Israel. In 
the East the sandal is a token of possession. When tliis 
kinsman resigned his right to the inheritance, he took 
his sandal and handed it to Boaz in the presence of tlie 
elders of tlie village. 

Boaz then married lluth, and they had a son named 
Ohed. Obed's son was named Jesse, and Jesse's son was 
David, the great king of Israel, and an ant'cstor of the 
Lord Jesus. 

I.— Review Qdesttons i^on Rapid Oual Answeks. 
1. What people were o])i)re?8ing Isi'ael in tlie time of 
Samson ? 
How was Samson first introduced to thoni? 
What led him to be angry with them ? 
How did he revenge himself? 
How did the Philistines capture him? 
What was the secret of his strengtli ? 
How did he die ? 
Why was not his life a success? 

II. QCJKSTIOKS FOX HOME STUDY AND WeUTIXH. 

What led K"aomi to leave tier liome? 
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2. Wliere did the family go? 



3. Wliat took place tliere? 



i. What induced her to return to Bethlehem? 



5. What led Uuth to aecomimny her? 



(i. Whom did Ruth iiiarn? 



7. Who was her great grandson? 
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HI. — Questions for Discussion in Class. 

1. Wliat was the reason for the custom of having tlie 

nearest kinsman niarrv the widow of Jiis deoeaaucl 
kin? 

2. Wliat effect upon Ruth's religion was wrouglit wlien 

she left Moab for Judah? 

IV.- — Manual Work. 
1. Write a sketch of Ruth's life, and an interpretation 
of her character. 

3. Locate Bethleliem on the map in Appendix. 
3. Mount pictures of Itutli in the Note Book, 
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•SUPPLEMENTAEY CHAPTEE E. 

Samuel the Boy Prophet 

(This Chapter may be omitted, if fewer L«s3ona be desired.) 
Lesson Passages :— I. Samuel 1 : 0-28 ; 2 : 18-19, 26 ; 3. 
Mbmoby Wokk : — Hymn 139. 

LESSON TALK. 

Introduction: The Conquest of Canaan (in B, C. 1450- 

1150). 

The conquest and settlement of Canaan was gradual. 
In tlie beginning, the situation of the Israelites was some- 
what like that of the early Colonists in America, exxept 
that they were colonizing among a civilized people instead 
of among the Indians. They were divided into different 
tribes each of which was more or less separated from the 
others. 

We do not know exactly how long the conq\iest took, 
probably about three hundred years. The Hebrews first 
won the hill region on either side of the Jordan, but they 
gradually pressed out the Canaanites, because of their 
superior morality and loyalty to each other. 

The books of Judges and Ruth and part of Saniu(^l 
are valuable because they sliow us the conditions whieli 
prevailed during that period. 

In the beginning the Israelites were herdsmen. They 
followed that occupation in the desert. As they settled in 
Palestine, they became agriculturists, and began to live in 
villages and towns. 

As they learned how to cultivate the ground, they were 
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tempted to worship heathen deities. We read a great deal 
about Baal worship. Baal means land. Bach separate 
community of fanners among the Canaanites had its own 
Baal. The fertility of the land was thought to depend on 
him. If he vas pleased, he would bless their crops, and 
send plenty of grain and grapes and oil. 

The Canaanites were in the habit of offering^up sacri- 
fices to these Baals to win their' favor. Baal wotship was 
frequently disgusting and degrading. 

As the Hebrews became farmers, their Canaanite nelgli- 
bors would tell them how to do things, and would suggest 
that Baal must be propitiated. Tlie Hebrews did not mean 
to give up the worship of Jehovah; but they frequently 
tried to combine the worship of Jehovah with tlie worship 
of Baal. ,; 

There was a great struggle between these two' forms of 
worship — a struggle which lasted for centuries. In iliis 
struggle the prophets were the leaders on the siile of Je- 
hovah, which was the side of righteousness. They declared 
that Jehovah was more concerned- about uprightness of 
life, than He was about sacrifice and ceremonial. Com- 
pare Micah 6 : 6-8. 

The prophets were, like the ministers of oul; time, tlie 
religious teachers of the people. Their business was not to 
foretell the future, but to tell men the truth. They did 
sometimes predict the future, when they proclaimed that if 
the people did not obey God, they would be punished, but 
that was only incidental. 

Samuel was the greatest of the early prophets, as he was 
the last of the Judges. He organized the prophets into 
communities and so prepared the way for the better or- 
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ganization of the people which was to come later. He also 
saw that they were properly mstructed for their duties. 



THK CHILD SAMUEL AT POATEB. {Reynolds.) 

The Birth of Samuel (B. C. 1171) : I. Samuel 1 : 9-28. 

Like Samson, Samuel was dedicated to God before his 
birtli. His mother was very anxious to have a son, and 
promised that if God would grant her prayer she would 
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give her son to the Lord. She had a aon and called him 
"Samuel" which means "asked of God." 

When he was three years old, his mother brought him 
up to the Tabernacle in Shiloh and left him there to serve 
God as she had promised. He lived there as the servant of 
Eli, the high priest, and hia family came to see him every 
year. He was an imaginative religious-minded boy, and as 
he grew up he was miich impressed by the atmosphere of 
worship in which he lived. He became a very seriously in- 
clined and thoughtful youth, so that, presently, God made 
Hia will known to him, and told him that tlie house of Eli 
would be destroyed because of the wickedness of Eli's sons, 
(I. Samuel 2: 18-19, 26; 3.) 

After a time this threat was fulfilled. Eli and his two 
sons died tragic deaths. Samuel then became Judge in 
Eli's stead. He was a successful leader and during hia 
period the land had rest and the people were gradually pre- 
pared to take the next step forward in their national devel- 
opment in the formation of the kingdom. 



I. — Review Questions for Rapid Oilil Ansivbrs. 

1. How did Naomi come to be in Moah ? 

3, What did her sons do there ? 

3. What led her back home ? 

4. Who went with her? 

5. How did she get her living in Bethlehem ? 

6. Who became her husband? 

7. Who was her great grandson ? 
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II. — Questions for Home Study and Writing. 

1. In what part of Canaan did the Hebrews first live? 



2. What was their occupation when they entered 1 
tine? 



3. What became their occupation in Palestine? 

4. How did this lead them to Baal worship? 

5. What leaders stood up for the worship of Jehovah? 

C. AVho was the greatest of these early teaclicrs? 
7. Where was he brought up? 
90 
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S. What was the effect of this upon him? 



9. What kind of a ruler w 



III. — Questions ron DiscrssioN in Class. 

1. What was the position of the prophet in early Israel? 

2. What was Baal Worship? 

IV.— Manual Work, 

1. Make an analysis of tiie character of Samuel as a l)oy 

and youth. 

2. Color a Political Map (LittlefioM Old Testament, 

Xo. 2), showing where the different nations aliout 
Israel lived. 
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Saul Who Was Tried and Found Wanting 

Lesson Passages:— I. Samuel 9:1-10; 10:1-25; 11; 14: 

1-16,33-24,43-45; 15; 31. 
Memoet Wobe : — Second Prayer in Penitential Office 

(Prayer Book, page 50). 

LESSON TALK. 
Introduction: Saul Anointed King. 

Samuel's experience as ruler convinced him that Israel's 
only hope was in a leader who would inspire the confidence 
of all the people. His own sons could not do this. So he 
looked around for some one to draw the people together. 
He finally found a young man named Saul, the son of a 
wealthy man of the tribe of Benjamin. {I. Samuel 9 : 1-10.) 

Saul had been sent by his father to look up some young 
asses which had strayed away. He went to Samuel, think- 
ing that he might give him some information about them. 
The moment Samuel saw Saul he recognized him as a 
young man he had heard much about. He was tall and 
fine-looking. Samuel was at once attracted to him and 
invited him to dine with the chief men of the town. His 
modesty and intelligence convinced Samuel that here was 
the man he was looking for. After the feast he invited 
Saul to be his guest for the night and the next morning 
he went with him to the gates of the city. Then he told 
him the X-ori had appointed him to be King over Israel 
and anointed him from a vial of oil he had taken with him 
for the purpose. 

After this the people held a great assembly during 
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which Samuel bade them to choose a king, and led them 
to pick ont Saul, because of his kingly bearing and char- 
acter. Read I. Samuel 10 : 1-35. 

At first, his election and anointing made no difference 
to Saul, he went back home and took up his work as though 
nothing had happened. He was waiting for an oppor- 
tunity to show his powers. 

That opportunity soon came, as described in I. Samuel 
11. 

Saul Overcomes the Philistines: I. Samuel 14: 1-16, 23-24, 

43-45. 

Israel was in terror of the Philistines, and when their 
army came out, on the news that the Israelites had crowned 
a kiug, most of the Israelites ran away and hid themselves. 
Only six hundred remained with Saul. I. Samuel 14 tells 
the story of this fresh victory. 

In the wars which followed Saul won great distinction 
for himself and the people became proud of their tall, 
soldierly king. 

But presently there came a rupture between him and 
his friend and counsellor, Samuel. (I. Samuel 15.) The 
Amalekites had been troubling Israel again. Samuel an- 
nounced that it was God's will that they should- be de- 
stroyed. Saul led his army out against them and won a 
great victory, but he failed to carry out the instructions of 
Samuel and made terms with the enemies, seizing and keep- 
ing their cattle and bringing with him Agag their king. 

When Samuel heard it, he saw that Saul was not fit 
to be king and in a dream that night God told him that 
Sanl was rejected. 

Samuel went forth to the army to meet Saul, who came 
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out to him, boasting of the great victory he had won, and 
of the sacrifices he was going to offer to Jehovah. Samuel 
answered, "The Lord sent you on a journey, with a distinct 
command not to take any spoil, but to destroy everything. 
Why did you not obey? Hath the Lord as great delight 
in burnt offerings and sacrifices, as in obeying the voice of 



SAUL ANOINTED. (Dori.) 

the Lord? Behold to obey is better than to sacrifice." From 
that time, Samuel left Saul and sought out another king 
in his stead. 

Saul, deprived of Samuel's wise counsel, grew more 
jealous and moody each day. From the accounts, it seems 
also as though he had become subject to some mental dis- 
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eaae. He lost his self-control and so lost the power to 
govern others. He drove away some of his best friends. 
Gradually he was forsaken by his followers and the king- 
dom began to fall to pieces. The Philistines once more 
came out against Israel and a great battle was fought. 
Saul was defeated and killed himself on the field of battle. 
I. Samuel 31. 

I. — Beview Questions for Rapid Oral Answers. 

1. AVhat was the occupation of the Israelites when they 

entered Palestine? 

2. What new occupation did they take up ? 

3. What temptation did this expose them to? 

4. What class of men attempted to keep them faithful 

to Jehovah? 

5. Where was Samuel brought up? 
G. What did he become? 

7. How did he judge the people? 

II. — Questions for Home Study axl Writixo. 
1. Why did the people want a king? 



2. \Vhat kingly qualities did Samuel see in Saul? 
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3. What was Saul's first act as king? 



4. How did he lose the confidence of Samuel ? 



What did the propliet say God desired more than cor- 
rect ceremonial worship? 



■fi. What was Saul's fate? 



III. — Questions for Discussion in Class. 

1. What was the reason for Saul's faihire? 

2. How can we best show our love for (iod? (S. .Tohn 

14:21.). 

lY. — Manual Work. 

1. Oonstnict an event Map of Saul's life. 

2. Color the Uttlefield Old Testament Map 3, to show 

Saul's Kingdom. 

3. Write out an analysis of Saul's life and character, giv- 

ing the finalities which fitted him to be king, and 
(ho reasons for his final failure. 
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David the Shepherd Youth 

Lesson Passaqes:— I. Samuel 16; 17: 38-58; 18. 
MuMOBT Wobk: — Psalm 23. 

LESSON TALK. 

Introduction: David Chosen King (B. C. 1077). 

Samuel's belief that Saul was unfit for leadership led 
him to look elsewhere for a Buccessor. God told him to go 
to the house of Jesse, the grandson of Euth, who was a 
rich farmer in Bethlehem. Jeaae caused all of his children 
to appear before Samuel, beginning with the eldest. Tliey 
were all strong and attractive, so that Samuel felt like 
anointing each one as he came forth. But some secret mes- 
sage from God prevented him. Finally he asked Jesse if ' 
he did not have another son, "Yes," answered Jesse, "but 
he is only a youth keeping the sheep." "Summon him," 
replied Samuel. So David, the youngest of the eight sons, 
was brought in before him. When Samuel saw him he 
knew that this was the one God had selected, and ho 
anointed him to be king after Saul. Kead the account in 
T. Samuel IG : 1-14. 
David's Youth. 

David was a big, strong boy, and his nerves and mus- 
cles had been well braced by the hard life of a shepherd. 
In his encountei's with wild beasts, he had developed the 
daring courage which was to distinguish him later. Once 
he slew a lion and at another time a bear, single handed. 

The life as a shepherd also taught him how to bear 
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hardaliip, to spend days and nights in the open, to locate 
all the liiding places of the wilderness. One thing he 
learned, of great value to him later, was how to use the 
sling. He practised with this until he became a "dead 
shot." 

Samuel probably brought him to one of his schools of 
the prophets. There he learned many other things which 
were to be of value to him later, something of the his- 
tory and the rude philosophy of the times, how to write 
and express himself in poetry. Above all, he studied 
music, and became an expert player on the harp. 
David and Saul: I. Samuel 16: 14-28. ' 

This led to his introduction to the court of Saul. 
When Saul was in one of his dark fits of moodiness, music 
seemed to give him relief. One day, David was called to 
play before the king. He played so sweetly that he 
charmed away the king's melancholy. He became a great 
favorite with the king and his court, and the chosen 
friend of Jonathan, the king's son. The king kept him 
about the court and presently gave him a position, some- 
thing like that of armor-bearer. 
David and Goliath: I. Samuel 17. 

The Philistines were active once more, now under the 
leadership of a giant named Goliath of Gath, and they in- 
vaded Judah. Saul went forth with his army to meet him. 
As the two armies approached each other they found the 
small valley of Elah between them. Each side hesitated 
at crossing the valley to attack the opposing army. Goliath, 
their giant leader, tried to provoke the Israelites to come 
out against him by parading out in a boastful way each 
morning. Finally David determined to take up the chal- 
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lenge and to engage the giant in single combat. Saui en- 
couraged him and gave him his own armor and weapons. 
But David wisely determined to go out against the Phil- 
istine without armor, and to use as a weapon only the sling 
and atone to which he was better accustomed. In this way 



DAVID. (Michael Angela.) 

he could easily escape from the Philistine if necessary and 
could lead him on until he succeeded in hitting him. Read 
I. Samuel 17. 

His first shot was successful. He struck Goliath on 
the foiehead, the only unprotected part of his body, and 
stunned him so that he fell to the ground. Before he 
could recover, David took Goliath's own sword and cut off 
his head with it. The Philistines were dismayed at the 
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death of thcii c-hampion, and began to retreat. The Is- 
raelites pursued tlieni to tlie gates of their cities and took 
mucli spoil. 

After this David hecame one of the most popular lead- 
ers of Israel, and led the army on many successful espedi- ■ 
tiona. The women celebrated his success by acclaiming 
him as a popular champion, going out to meet him as he 
returned and singing; 

"Saul hath bIuId his thousands 

And David his ten thousands." 

Finally as a reward for an especially daring exploit 
Saul gave David his daughter Michal for wife. So David 
became a member of the Royal Family. In Saul's court 
he became acquainted with the choice spirits of Israel and 
gained some experience in the details of government. 

I. — Review Questioks for Rapid Oral Answers. 

1. \Yiio anointed Saul to be king? 

2. What kind of a young man was he? 

3. Wliat was his first exploit as king? 

4. What great victory did ho win over the Philistines? 
."). How did lie lose Samuel's confidence? 

II. To whom did be go for advice in bis lust days? 
7. How did he die? 

|[. — Qyi-;HTLON8 Rill lloMK Stiidv ami WlfiriNll. 

1. Where did David live as a Ih.v? 



What did he do? 
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3. What adventures did lie have? 



4. What training did Samuel give liiin ? 



5. How was he introduced into Saul's court? 



C. What WHS his first great feat in war? 



7. What position did he occupy in the court? 
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III. — Questions for Discussion in Class. 

1. What were the conditions of David's life as a shep- 
herd? 
3. How did the training of his early life contribute to 
his later success? 

IV. — Manual Work. 

1. The interest of David's life centers in his power to 

make friends and hold them. He was the kind of 
a friend you would have loved. Write down in 
your note book as you go along the incidents in his 
life and the traits in lus character, which recom- 
mend him to you. For this consider his life as-a 
youth and young man just introduced into court. 

2. Take an outline Map of Palestine (Blakeslee, No. 3) 

and locat« cities and events. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

David the Friend 

LES30N Passages :— I. Samuel 18 : 1-4 ; 19 : 4-7 ; 20 ; 23 : 

16-18; 36; 30:21, 35. 
Memoet WoBK:~Third Prayer in Penitential Office. 

{Prayer Book, page 50.) 

LESSON TALK. 
Introdnction: David and Jonathan. 

In Saul's court, David became acquainted with Jona- 
than, one of the king's sons. The two young men were 
deeply attracted to each other. They were both noble, 
brave, and unaeliiBh and there began in the court one of 
the great and tenderest friendahipa of all history. The 
two youths made a solemn covenant of friendship, one 
with the other. 

Presently Saul became jealous of David. Seeing his 
popularity and recognizing his great qualities, Saul be- 
came afraid that David would conspire against him and 
become king in his Bt«ad. One day, while half insane with 
jealousy, he tried to kill David. David asked Jonathan 
to find out whether this attack was due to Saul's disease 
or whether Saul really intended to kill him. David was 
absent from the court dinner that day, and Saul's remarks 
showed Jonathan that he was anxious to kill him. The 
next day Jonathan went out to David's hiding place and 
let him know that he must flee for his life. They renewed 
their covenant of friendship and David promised to look 
out for Jonathan's children in time of need. They met 
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each other once after that when Dayid was in hiding and 
Jonathan stole out to him to assure him of his friendship. 
See I. Samuel 18, 19. 
David an Outlaw: I. Samuel 80; 23 : 16-18. 

Driven out of the court of Saul, David had to choose 
between making war on Saul or living as an outlaw. His 
friends gathered about him and he might easily have 
raised up a rebellion against the king, and perhaps have 
overcome him. He declined to do tliis and became instead 
the head of an independent band of outlaws, protecting 
the shepherds and farmers of the south from the Bedowin 
robbers, receiving presents from them in return. His life 
as outlaw was full of interest and excitement and gave him 
many chances to exhibit his friendly spirit. We will study 
three of these experiences. 
David and Saul: I. Samuel 26. 

Saul's jealousy of David led him to pursue him through 
the wild region of southern Judea. Twice Saul's life was 
in David's power, hut David spared him each time. 

Once spies came and told Saul where David was hiding, 
and he went out after him with a great company of three 
thousand soldiers. When night came, they all camped out 
and went to sleep. So confident were they that they did 
not even post sentries. 

At night in the clear moonlight, David saw the sleep- 
ing army, as he looked down from one of the overhanging 
crags. He and his nephew, Abishai, stole down through 
the army, picking their way carefully among the sleeping 
Boldiera, until they came to the side of the king. AVliat fol- 
lowed then is told in I. Samuel 26. 
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David and His Followers: I. Samuel 30. 

Achish, a Philistine king, recognizing David's power, 
and seeking to win him, had given him control of the bor- 
der town of Ziklag. 

While he was living here, David took his band with him 
to follow Achish, the king, to war. On his return after a 
few days, he found the city a ruin. The Amalekites had 



DAVID dND JONATHAN, (Dore.) 

raided it, as the Indians used to raid our frontier towns 
in the early days of American History. They had carried 
away all the property they could move, together with the 
women and children. 

David and his band started to pursue them at once. 
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They went bo fast that 200 of the weakest had to drop out. 
Leaving these in the rear guard, the others pushed on and 
surprised the Amalekites as they were holding a great feast. 
They overcame them and recovered all the captives and 
the spoil. 

When they got back to where they had left the 200, a 
quarrel arose over the division of the spoils. Those who 
had gone on wanted to divide it among themselves, leaving 
out those who had staid behind. David would not permit 
this. He told them that all the members of the band must 
share alike; they must be loyal to each other. 
David's High Ideals. 

One other beautiful story is related of David and his 
comrades, indicating their love for him and his generous 
response. The Philistines came up and besieged his native 
town, Bethlehem, and David went to the rescue. Over- 
come with thirst one day, he was heard to express a wish 
for a drink from the well at Bethlehem. Three of his com- 
rades heard him and cut their way through the ranks of 
the Philistines to Bethlehem and brought back a skin, filled 
with water from the well which David had known in his 
boyhood days. 

AVhen David knew what they had done, he said that 
the water was too sacred to drink because it had been pur- 
chased at the risk of their lives, and he poured it out as an 
oblation on the ground. By such chivalrous acta, did David 
win the loyalty of his followers. 

I. — Review Questions for Rapid Ohal Answers. 

1. Where did David live as a boy? 

2. How did he come to be anointed? 
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3. How was he first introduced to the court? 

4. What great champion did he kill in single combat? 

5. Whom first did he marry? 

6. What position did he occupy in the court? 

II. — QCE8TI0N8 FOR HOME StUDY AND WRITING, 

1. How did Jonathan show his friendship for David? 



3. Where did David go when he fled from Saul ? 

3. How did he show his loyalty to Saul? 

4. What kind of men did David attract to him ? 

5. What did lie do for them, to win their loyalty? 

6. What law did he establish about the division of spoils? 



7. What did he do with the cool water his friends brought 
him from Bethlehem ? 
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8. Why? 



9. What use are friendships? 



III. — Questions for Discussion in Class. 

1. Why did Aehish extend his protection to David? 

2. What kind of a life did David lead in the wilderness? 

IV. — Manual Work. 

1. Continue in your note book the study of David's life, 

noting down the events in this lesson which would 
draw you to him as a friend. 

2. On an outline map (Bailey, large, No. 3), locate the 

cities and battle grounds noted in David's life thus 
far, and, in the margin, the events. 
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'SUPPLEMENTARY CHAPTER F. 

David the Kin^ 

(This Chapter may be omitted, if fewer Ijessons be desired.) 
Lesson PiaaAGEs: — L Samuel 30:36-31; IL Samuel 1: 

17-27; 2:1-11; 5; 9. 
Memory Woek: — Psalm 61. 

LESSON TALK. 
Introdtiction. 

The period of preparation in David's life is now over. 
He is about to enter into the kingdom which God had de- 
signed for him. He has been loyal as a friend. Now we 
are to see how he was loyal as a king, who had discovered 
that the secret of greatness ia in service. Kingship is an 
opportunity for usefubieaa, and the most loyal king is the 
one who does the most for bis people. 
David at Ziklag (B. C. 1063) : I. Samuel 30; 86-31. 

While David was at Ziklag, the Philistines and the Is- 
raelites made war with each other. David was summoned 
by Achish the Philistine king to go out with their army 
against Israel. Fortunately he was saved from this by the 
distrust of the Philistine generals, who were afraid that 
he might go over to the side of Israel during the battle. 
So he went back home only to find it in ruins. After he 
had pursued the invaders and conquered them, he divided 
the spoil ; part of his own share he sent as presents to the 
heads of the towns in Judah. They had befriended him in 
times past. He wanted to recognize them, now that he 
had been successful. 
Death of Saul and Jonathan: I. Samuel 31 ; II. Samuel 1. 

A few days after, word came to him of the great battle 
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of Gilboa, id which Saul and Jonathan had been killed, and 
the anny of Israel defeatt-J. The man, who brought him 
word, thought to curry favoT with David, and told him that 
he himself had killed Saul with his own hand. He also 
brought with him Saul's crown which he gave to the king. 

David expressed his sorrow at Saul's death and 
lamented it in a beautiful poem which is quoted for as in 
the first chapter of II. Samuel. It should be carefully 
read. 
David made King. 

The death of Saul and Jonathan left the throne of Is- 
rael vacant. David was the sti'ongest man in the kingdom, 
with a strong force back of him. JTe was also a wise and 
far-seeing Statesman, the favorite especially of his own 
tribe of Judah. Obeying the oracles of Ciod, he went up 
to Hebron, the ancient city of Judah, and was there 
anointed king over the tribe of Judah. He preferred to 
win the allegiance of the north, rather than to force it. 
Ho would have no unwilling citizens, if he could help it. 

Abner,' the general of Saul's army, had crowned Ish- 
bosheth, a \'ounger son of Saul, in Mahanaim, a town cast 
of the Jordan, and many of the north rallied to his sup- 
port (II. Samuel 2.) 

David declined to attack the Xorthem Kingdom, but 
tried to win their regard by showing his esteem for Saul, 

The men of Jabesh Gilead had always remembered the 
brave way in which Saul had rescued them from Nahash. 
When they heard that the Philistines had nailed the bodies 
of Saul and Jonathan to one of their temples, they organ- 
ized an expedition, crossed the Jordan, and rescued the 
bodies of the king and his son and buried them with the 
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honor of war. David heard of this and sent them a re- 
ward, expressing his appreciation of their generous deed, 
and informing them of his coronation. 

For several years, tliere waa peace until Abner tried to 
win over Judah. He failed in this and presently quar- 
relled with Ishbosheth, whom he had placed on the throne 
of the northern tribes. This led Abner to make overtures 
to David, who was glad enough to arrange terms of peace. 
Abner came to David's palace for this purpose and was 
treacherously slain there by Joab. (II. Samuel 3.) 

David at once repudiated Joab's deed, asserting his own 
innocence, and gave Abner a military funeral. 

The death of Abner removed the only strong man on 
the side of the \orthem Kingdom, and it speedily began 
to disintegrate. Ishbosheth waa soon killed by two of bis 
own leaders, who fled to David with. his head, thinking to 
receive a great reward. David punished them for their 
treachery by putting them to death. 
David King over All Israel (B. C. 1055) : II. Samuel 5. 

Tlie leaders of all Israel now turned to David, as the 
only person strong enougli to be their king. They remem- 
bered his former victories over the Philistines, his contin- 
ued loyalty to the house of Saul, his generous conduct to 
friend and foe. His first wife was Michal, Saul's daughter, 
and, as her husband, he represented the claims of the 
house of Saul. So the elders of Israel came to David at 
Hebron. There he was anointed king over all the tribes. 

The first thing he did as king was to drive out the 
Philistines, defeating them in two campaigns, and putting 
a bridle in the mouth of their chief city. The land thus 
had peace, for wlule David made many wars and extended 
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the borders of hia kingdom greatly, it was not again in his 
time invaded by a foreign foe. 

The next liing he did was to give it a new capital. 
Nothing helped to unite the two sections of the Country 
more than this, as nothing helped to draw the North and 
South together after the Revolutionary War more than the 
establiBhmeEt of a new City — Washington — as the Capital. 
Qibeah of Saul and Hebron had been merely tribal cen- 
ters. The new capital was to be the center of the whole 
nation. In the territory between Judah and Benjamin, 
there was a strong city, Jerusalem, still in the possession 
of the Canaanites, After David had conquered the Pliil- 
istines, he turned his army against Jerusalem, It was de- 
fended by Fort Zion, such a strong post, tliat the inhabit- 
ants said it could be held by the lame and the blind. David 
took the fort, however, and, enlarging it, made the city the 
Capital of the whole nation. 

I. — Review Questions for Rapid Oral Answers. 

1. What was the great friendship of David's life? 

2. Where did he go, when he left Saul's Court? 

3. What kind of a life did he live there ? 

4. How did he show his loyalty to Saul ? 

5. What law did he make about the division of the spoil ? 
C. What characteristic did this show? 

II. — Questions for Home Study and Whiting. 

1. AVhat is the test of real greatness? 

2. How did David win the favour of the men of Judah ? 

3. What did he say about Saul and Jonathan after their 

death? 

4. What gifts did he send the men of Jabesh Gilead ? 

5. How did lie come to be crowned king of all Israel? 
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G. Wliat did he do for Israel as king? 

III. — Questions for Discussion jn Class. 
1. How important were the tribal divisions in Israel? 
3. IVhat kind of a king was David? 

IV. — Manual Wors. 

1. Continue tlie study of David's life noting down es- 

pecially, the way in which he showed his friend- 
ship for his people by serving them. 

2. Color, with the special crayons, Littlefield Old Testa- 
ment Map, No. 4, showing David's Kingdom. 
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David the Chosen of God 

Lesson Passages: — 11. Samuel 6; 7; 12; 1-13; Psalm 15; 

24; 101; 133. 
Memory Work; — Psalm 132 or Psalm 24. 

LESSON TALK. 
Introduction. 

David, in many ways, is the ideal Hebrew. He summed 
up the hopes and aspirations of the nation. His reign waj 
not so magnificent; but it was far more glorious than that 
of Solomon. His character, with its blend of weakness and 
strength, reflects the character of the race. Tiie prophets 
were always looking back to him as a type of the true king, 
lie was called a man after God's heart 

He was this, not because he was perfect, for he was 
very imperfect, but because he was deeply religious and so 
was always struggling after perfection. 

The three great races of the ancient world had each a 
contribution to make to human life. Our present civiliza- 
tion itats on their achievements. The Greeks gave us phil- 
osophy and beauty; the Romans gave us law and order; 
the Hebrews gave us religion. They were God's elect peo- 
ple, chosen by him to do this service for humanity. 

David's deep religions feeling makes him typical of his 
race. He carried God with him wherever he went. He 
had a sense of fellowship and friendship with God. He 
consulted God on every occasion, and undertook all his 
great exploits as God's servant. 

AYlien he went out to face the Philistine, he did it as 
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God's champion, and ho felt that God was with him to pro- 
tect him. (I. Samuel 17 : 45-47.) 

lie had with him, in the wilderness, priests and pro- 
phets, God's appointed ministers, and he consulted them 
on every occasion, seeking tlie guidance of God in the best 
way ho knew. Whether he was to leave a city or go up to 
Hebron to be eromied, he always sought to ascertain God's 
will. 
The Consecration of Jerusalem (B. C. 1055). 

Mlien David had captured Jerusalem, and made it liis 
new capital, he desired to set it apart as especially sacred 
to Jehovah. He did this by making it the center of Jeho- 
vah's worship. The center of worship before had been in 
the Tabernacle at Shiloh, There the ark liad been plaj^cd. 
The ark was a large bo.v, 18xl8x3l> inches, covered with 
gold, contaiping certain relics (the Tables of the Law, the 
Pot of Manna and Aaron's Rod that budded) which the 
Israelites had reverenced for years. Tt had been carried 
about from place to place in the wilderness. It was a 
visible symbol of God's presence. Where it was located, 
Jehovah resided. 

Years before this, the afk had been captured by the 
Philistines, but they had sent it back and for many ycare 
it had been in the house of Abinadab in Gibeah. 

David determined to bring the ark up to Jerusalem, 
thereby sanctifying the whole city as tlie peculiar residence 
of Jeliovali. 
The Ark Brought to Jenfolem: II. Samuel 6. 

He went down after the ark at the head of a great army 
of wldiers and couriicrs. Tiie storv is told in IT. Samuel 6. 
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Wlicii the ark entered Jerusalem, the people sang the 34tU 
I'salm : 

"Lift up your heads, oh ye gates; 
And be ye lift up, ye everlasting doore. 
And the King of Glory shall come in." 

The 133nd Psalm was also sung in connection witli this 
event, representing David's determination to bring up the 
ark to his new capital, his finding it in the woods, and its 
final translation to Jerusalem : 

"Arise Lord into Thy rest; 

Thou and the Ark of Thy strength." 

This was the greatest day of David's life, the most im- 
portant event of his reign, one of the most significant acts 
of history. Jerusalem became then the Holy City, and it is 
to-day called- the Holy City by two-thirds of mankind. 
Three great religions look upon it as a religious center. 
It gets all its importance from the spiritual significance, 
which began witli the coming of the Ark to Jerusalem. 
David and the Temple: II, Samuel 7. 

The Ark was placed in a tent similar to that which had 
sheltered it during the wanderings in the wilderness. David 
purposed to build a tciuple for it, in keeping with his own 
palace, but Nathan, the prophet, dissuaded him from this, 
heing afraid of any departure from the simpler worelii|> 
of earlier days. So David in obedience to the command left 
that great work for his son to perform. 
David's Sin and Repentance: 11. Samuel IS: 1-13. 

Most men find it easier to stand adversity than pros- 
perity. David was no exception to this rule. When he had 
conquered his enemies and could rest in peace, he insensibly 
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fell into the habits of idle luxury, which were the rule with 
oriental monarchs. He committed a grievous sin. He 
murdered his neighbor, Uriah, that he might marry his 
wife. We must judge him by the standards of his time and 



DAViu PLAYING THE HAHP. (Domenckiiio.) 



class. No monarch of his time would have hesitated at 
his deed. But Israel was a chosen people. The prophetic 
leaders were marked men, distinguished by courage and 
moral insight. Nathan, one of David's closest friends, was 
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BO shocked by his sin, that he took his life in his hands 
and rebuked the king for it. See the section reference. 

At tlie rebuke, David's better nature asserta itself, liis 
sense of justice is stirred, he realizes his guilt, and he re- 
pents. He confesses his sin and asks pardon. His repent- 
ance is so real and genuine that God pardons him. What 
icas singular about tlie act was not the sin, but the repenl> 
anee, the effort to get once more on the old friendly stand- 
ard with God. The 51st Psalm reproduces his feeling at 
this time. David faithfully represented the highest ideals 
of his time. They were not perfect; but thoy were far 
higher than those of any other people of that period, and 
tlicy led him and those who agreed with him to stnigglo 
for perfcction. 

Ilifl ideal of what is required of those who would wor- 
ship God is found in the 1.5th Psahn and his ideal of Uio 
perfect king is found in the 101st Psalm. We can still 
use these as expressing our ideals. 

I. — Review Questions for R.triD Oiul Ansu'ers. 

1. Where was David first crowned as king? 

2. How did he succeed in becoming king of the northern 

tribes ? 
y. What city did he make his new cnpibil ? 
4. Wliat effect did this have on tlie unity of the nation? 
'>. How did he capture this capital? 
(i. Wliat kind of a king did he make? 

II. — Questions for IIojik Study and Whiti.vo. 
1. What great contribution did the Hebrews make to the 

life of humanity? 
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2. How (lid David seek fo coiisecrato Iiis new capital? 



n. How did lie show his celigious feeling in his ]torsoiiiU 
life? 



4. AVhat sin did he commit? 



5. What brave act did Nathan perforr 



i'>. What was David's 



What did David think was ro(|nirod of a religions 
man? (See Psalm 15,) 



S. What kind of a king did David aim to be? (See Psnlni 
101.) 



0. Why was David nillcd a man affov UrnVs own lirart? 

no 
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III. — Questions for Discussion in Class. 

1. What effect did the bringing of tlie Ark to Jenisalcm 
have on the religious history of the world? 

2. What is Religion? 

IV. — Mandal Work. 

1. Complete your study of David's life and character. 

2. Copy on separate pages, with appropriate headings for 

each page, the following Psalms, 15; 24; 101; 132; 
using colored Initial and Borders. (Bailey Letters 
and Borders.) 

3. Make an event map of David's life (Use the Little- 

field, Old Testament Map, No. 4, colored in Sup- 
plementary Chapter F). 
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REVIEAV OF CHAPTERS I TO XIV. 

The Formation of the Jewish Nation 
and Its Growth into a Kingdom 

Memory Work; — Hymn 403. 

LESSON TALK. 
Introduction. 

We have now reached the end of one period in the His- 
tory of Israel. The family of Abraham has grown from a 
few followers to a large nation. After many wanderings 
they have settled in Canaan. From being herdsmen and 
nomads they have become farmers, having a settled habita- 
tion. The life of the nation has been organized into a 
kingdom having ita center in Jerusalem. 

In all their history they have been wonderfully led and 
guarded by Divine Providence. Our detailed lessons have 
been about the ancestors of the people arid tlieir great lead- 
ers during this formative period. To-day we are rapidly 
to review their lives. lu doing this we will be tracing the 
early history of a race destined to be among the greatest 
of the world. The historical development can be most 
easily traced by a study of the maps ; in doing this we will 
briefly call to mind the lives of these great men who were 
God's agents in the development of a nation. 

X. — QUESTIOXS FOR HOJIE STUDY AND WRITING. 

1. Xamo and locate the other nations with wiiicii tlio 
early history of the Hebrews is concerned. 
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Lives of Old Testament Worthies 

2. Toll something almiit (lio pliysical features of Pal- 

estine, 
a. Wfiat Icil Abi'uhaiu t<> luave liia iiutivu kiid? 
4. How did liis descendants come to live in Egypt'r 
T), In what condition did they re-enter Palestine? 
(i. What was their social condition as described in tlio 
book of Judges? 
T. How \v<^re they bronglit to greater unity? 
8. How did the different persons we have been studying 

about help to make fiod's promise to Abraham come 

true? 

II. — Questions for Discussion in Cl.\ss. 
1. What influence did the Egyptians have on the children 
of Israel? 

3. How did the religion of the Canaanites affect them ? 
3. How conld Ilavid be called a friend of God ? 

Til. — Maxi'.vl AVork. 

1. Trace on the AInp the Oaravaii Koiit^ from Babylon 

to Egypt. 

2. f!olor with the spwial Commission twelve color cray- 

ons the first four Littlelield Old Testament Maps. 

IV. SuGGliSTED ItEADING. 

o. St. Stephen's Speech, Acts 7. 

h. A Song of Faith, Hebrews 11. 

''. Moses" Speech on Obedience. Deuteronomy 4. 

d. The 23ra Psalm. 

e. Browning's "Saul." 
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TIIK BOOKS OF THK B1BI,K. 

The Bible (or Book) is formed by a coiiibination of tlie 
various Books of the Old Testament and the K"ew Testa- 
ment. They are accepted by the Christian Churcli as God- 
given, or "inspired," "lioly men of old speaking, as they 
were moved by the Holy Ghoat." They are different from 
other books, thus having divine revelation and divine 
authority. 

As Literature, the Bible shows the individual style of 
the writers. We distinguish clearly poetry, lyrics, narra- 
tive, legal documents, prophecy, history, etc., as literature, 
as well as diversities in language, diction, smoothness of 
form, etc. The Bible writers were penmen, not pens. 

Certain things, seen in our ordinary English Bibles, 
have been inserted there hy students in recent years, and 
are manifestly not part of the original Bible and thus not 
"inspired."' Such are the Marginal Dates, the Italics (put 
in to make sense, on account of omitted words or difficulty 
in translation), Division into Chapters, into Verses, etc., 
Marginal References, Order of Books in English (differing 
from that in Hebrew), Titles of Books and Ascribed Au- 
thorship, Headings of Chapters, Book Endings. Any of 
these, if altered, will not alTcct the Bible. 

The word "Canon" is used for the Authorized List of 
Books, as accepted by the Church Universal, These arc 
the ones found in our Bibles ordinarily. In the large 
Bibles, between the Old and the Xcw Testaments, certain 
other "non- inspired" Books, called "the Apocrj-pha," are 
bound, for convenience, since portions from them are read 
occasionally in the Churoli Service, as T^-ssons. The Orock 
and Homiiii Chnrehcs a('cc|it these an prolmbly inspired; 
but the general weight of cvidcuir is not nt idl in favor 
of tliifi view. 12;i 
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THE BOOKS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 

Tlie Old Testament List is tlie same, of course, iu the 
Hebrew and English Bibles, but the order differs. In 
Hebrew the books are in three divisions, "the Law, the 
Prophet9, and the Writings." A combination of several 
of the books makes the Hebrew List 34, while the English 
is 39. The two lists are given below: 



HBBRBW BIBLE. 


ENGLISH BIBLE. 


I. THB LAW. 
a*nHl> 
■SiddDi. 

Lartilsni. 

II. TBB PROT 

■mrormer P 

Ifff™ 

m Laner Pro 
Iul*B. 

ss:a.., 

ZepbKDlmli 

III. THB WRI 
Tbs Pialma 
Th« Prorarln 

E-— ■ 

Kin. 
Combined ft" on 


rluu. 

aoaii. 

«." 

• book 


I. HISTOBT 

1 SmmoM. lIHamnel. I KInn. 

II. POKTBY 

HI. PK0PHKT9, ORBATBR. 

IT. PBOPHBTS, LKSaKR. 

NkMnm.. Ukbakknk. 7.epbknlkb. 
Hkccal. ZHtakrlmb. MslHU. 
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I'KINCIPAL EVKNTS IN THE OLD TESTAMKNT. 



I— THE PATKIARCIIAL AC!K. 
Genesis U — 50. 
The ctironology at this period ia so uncertain 
pro)tiniate dates are inserted. 
1. Abraham.— (circ. 1025 B.C.) 12; 1—25; 11. 

Migration from Ur. 11: 27-32. 

The Call of Abram. 12: 1-3. 

Abram's Departure from Haran. 12; 4. 

Separation from Lot. 13. 

Rescue of Lot. 14. 

Bondage in Egypt Foretold, 15; 12-21. 

Birth of lehmael. 10; 4. 

Covenant with Abram. 17. 

Abraham's Plea for Sodom. 18: 1 — 10:28. 

Abraham's Sojourn in Gerar. 20-21. 

Birth of Isaac. 21: 1-S. 

The Sacrifice of Isaac. 22: l-IO. 

2. Isaac— (circ. 1900 B.C. t) 21; 1—35: 27. 

Death of Sarah. 23; 1-20. 
Marriage of Isaac. 24: 1*67. 
Death of Abraham. 2.5: 7-11. 
Birth of Eaan and Jacob. 25; 13-20. 
Sale of the Birthright. 25 : 27. 
Isaac Blessing Hie Sons. 27; 1-.0. 

3. -Tacob.— (eire. 1844 B.C. ?) 2T: 47— 4!l: 28. 

Jacob's Departure from Home. 27:41. 
Ilia Marriage and Return. 20: 20-33. 
The Vision by tbe Ford Jabbok. 32: 1-32. 
Reconciliation nith Keaii. 33. 
Death of Rachel. 35: 1-20. 
Isaac's Death and Burial. 35: 27-29. 
Joseph and His Dreams. .^7: 1-11. 
His Sale into Egypt. 37: 12-26. 
4. JosKPir.— (dre. 17.-)2 B.C. !) 37: ]—ril}: 22. 
Joseph in Slavery. 39 : 1-23. 
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Lives of Old Te-siainciil Wvrthics 

Joseph Interpreting Dreaius in Prison. 40. 

Tlie Dreams of Pliaraoh and JoBcph'a Interpretation. 41 ; 1 -'id. 

Joseph Made Overseer of Egypt. 41: 35-57. 

The Coming of Joseph's Brethren. 42: 1-38. 

The Second Journey into Egypt for Food. 43j 1-15. 

The Final Test of the Brethren. 43; 26 — 44: 34. 

Joseph Made Known to His Brethren. 45. 

The Coming of Jacob into Egypt. 40: 1-7. 

The Settlement of the Hebrews in Goshen. 47: 1-12. 

Joseph's Administration during the Years of the Famine. 

47; 13-26. 
Jacob's Farewell and Blessing. 47: 27- — 49: 27. 
Jacob's Death and Funeral. 40: 28 — 50: 14. 
Joseph's Last Days. 50: 15-22. 
The Death of Joseph. 50; 22-2G. 

II.— THE EGYPTIAN PERIOD AND THE EXODUS. 
Moses.— (cire. 1275 B.C. !) Exodus 2; 1— Dcutcronumy 34. 
The Slavery in Egypt. Exodus 1-2. 
The Birth of Moses. 2: 1-5. 
His Adoption and Education. 2: S-10. 
Hia Flight into Midian. 2: 11-22. 
The Vision of the Burning Bush. 3: 1-15. 
His Call to Service. 3: 18 — i: 31. 
The Ten Plagues. 7: 8—12: 36, 

The Exodus and the Pasaase of the Sea. 13: 17—14: 31. 
The Song of Moses. 15: 1-21. 

The March from the Red Sua to Sinai. 1.); 22— IS: 3. 
The Murmuring in the Desert. 15: 22-27. 
The Manna and the Quails. 10: 1-3G. 
Conflict with Amalck. 17: 8-15. 
Encampment !tt Sinai. 10 — 24; 18. 
The Giving of the Law. 20: 1-21. 
The Ratification of the Covenant. 20: 22—24; 18. 
The Establishment of the Tabernacle and its Service. 25—31. 
The Covenant Broken. 32. 
Moses' Intercpssiun for Israel, 33. 
The Covenant Restoriti. 34. 

12C 
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Lives of Old Testament Worthies 

The Construction, Erection, and Dedication of the Taber- 

nacle. 35-40. 
The Spies ient out from Knili'Hli-ltnrneit. NiiihIk'I's IK. 
The Rebellion of the People. 14: 1-10. 
Their Punishment. 14: 20-45. 
The Fall of MoBes and Aaron. 20: 1-3. 
From Kadesh-Barnea to the Red Sea. 20: 14—21: 9. 
From the Red Sea to the Plains of Moab. 21 ; 10—22: 4. 
The Death of Moses and the Kloiirning. Deuteronomy 34. 

III.— THE CONQUEST AND SETTLEMKNT. 
Joshua.— (circ. 1160 It, C.) Book of .loshiia. 
The Commission to Joshua. 1: 1-1). 
The Scouts sent forward to Jericho. 2: 1-24. 
The Passage of the Jordan. 3-4. 
The People Restored to God. 5: 1-12. 
The Fall of Jericho. 6. 
The Siege and Capture of Ai. 7-R. 
The ConquMt of the North {Die. Battle of Gilieon, or Beth- 

Horon). 10. 
The Conquest of the South {the Battle of Merom). 11. 
The Division of the Land. 13-10. 
The Establishment of Six Cities of Refuge. 20. 
Joshua's Farewell Address. 23 — 2-i: 2.'*. 
Death and Burial of Joshua. 2j: 20-31. 
Burial of Joseph at Shechem. 25: 32. 

IV.— ITIE PERIOD OF THE JUDGES. 
(Circ. 1200-1030 Ji. C.) 
The Decline of the People after the piiFtsiiig of .Toshiia and 

bis Elders. Jud-ies 1-2. 
Otbniel and Ehud. 3, 
Deborah and Barak. 4. 
The Song of Deborah over the Victory. 5. 
The Midianttish Oppresaion. 6: Mo! 
Gideon the Deliverer. «: 11—8: 32, 
The Usurpation of Ahimeleeii. 0. 
Jephthah and his Daughter. 11. 
Samson's Life and Adventures. l.?-lfi. 

i'>r 
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Lives of Old Testament Worthies 

The Rise of Eli and Birth of Samuel. I Samuel 1-4. 
hamuel the Judge. 3: 1 — 7: 17. 

v.— THE UNITED KINGDO.M. 

1. Saul.— (1030-1010 B.C.) I Snniiiel 8-31. 

Secret Anointing of Saul by Samuel. B: 1 to 10: 7,9-10. 
Events Connected with Saul's Election as King. 7 : 13 tu 

8: 22; 10: 17 to 12: 35. 
The Ammonite War. 11. 
The First Philistine War. 13, 14. 
The Moabite, i:idomite, and the Syrian Ware. 14: 47. 
The Amalekite War. 14: 48; 15: 1-35. 
Saul Rejected through Disobedience. 15. 
The Second Philistine War. 17, 18. 

2. Decune of Saul akd Rise of David. 13-10. 

David's Introduction to Public Life. 15: 35b to 17: 54. 
David's Growing Popularity and Saul's Insane Jealousy. 

18: 1 to 19: 17. 
David as a Fugitive. 19: 18 to 21: 9; 22: 1-5; 23: 15-18. 
Saul's Vengeance upon the Priests of Nob. 22: 0-23. 
Saul's Pursuit and David's Magnanimity. 23; 1-14, 18-20; 

24; 28. 
David and Abigail. 26: 1-44. 
David among the Philistines. '21: 10-15; 27. 
David and the Phiiistine Invasion. 28: 1-2; 29. 
David's Pursuit and Defeat of the Amalekit*B. 30. 
Saul's Visit to the Witch of Endor. 25 : 1 ; 28 : 3-25. 
Defeat and Death of Saul and Jonathan. 31. 

3. David's Reign Oveb Judah and Over All Isbakl. 11010-070 

B.C.) II Samuel 16 to I Kings 2. 
David's Reception of the News of the Death of Saul an<) 

Jonathan. II Samuel 1. 
David King at Hebron and Ishbaal at Malianaira. 2: 1-11. 
Hostilities between the Two Kingdoms. 2: 12 to 3: 1. 
Abner'a Disaffection and Death. 3; 6-3S. 
David's Treatment of the Son of Jonathan. 4:4; 9. 
Assassination of Ishbaal. 4: 1-3, 5-12. 
David Elected King Over AM Isr:iol. 5: l-'>. 
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War with the Philistines. 5: 17-25; 8: 1; 21: 15-22; 23: 
13-17. 

Capture and Eatablishmcnt of Jerusalem as Cnpitnl. 5: 
8-12. 

Establishment of the Ark and Davidic Dynasty at Jerusa- 
lem. 6; 7. 

The Census and Preparation for the Temple. 24. 

David's Wars ot Conquest. 8:2-14; 10:1 to 11:1; 12: 
28-34. 

David's Crime and Punishment. II: 2 to 12: 23. 

Absalom's Rebellion. 15: 1 to 18: 32. 

David's Return. 18: 33 to 19: 43. 

Sheba's KebellioTi and the Murder of Amasa. 20: 1-22. 

Public Execution of the Sons of Saul. 21: 1-14. 

Adonijah's Attempted Usurpation and Solomon's ICstablisli- 
ment on the Throne. I Kings 1. 

David's Final Injunctions and Death. 2: 1-11. 
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ShowlnB tho roBllion of Piileallne with IlPliiHon to Other 
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THE B0UTE8 OF JACOB, ESATI, AND JOSEPH IN CANAAN. 

(Drawn bj Mossrs, Stougbtoa k Stoughtoii, New York,) 
Copyright, 1O03, bj Thb YodNQ Churchuim Co. 
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ISRARL AT DAVID'S ACCESSION. 
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OIJTI.INM TRACING MAI', 
Bliimiiie rnlcstino [n Ki-1u[!on to Egypt nnii Mesopotomln, 
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OUTLINE MAP OP PALESTINE. 
For ItigerUng Citiet and Bventi, 
Courlesy ot the Blhle Study Co. 
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OUTLINE MAP FOR TRACING KXOmS AX!> r()Nyri:ST. 
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A New Series •( 

Sunday School Text Books 

A Model Series Based o> the Sovce Mellicd 



A graded Series of Church Lessoiia, based on tliorough cdut-u- 
tional and practical principles, the "Source Jlethod," found so 
admirable in other series. These Lessons are Churchly, adapted 
to schools requiring from 20 to 40 Lessons per year, with Reviews 
and Examinations, definite work for home study, with wiitteii 
answer work, and epecinl class material. Useful Memoriter 
Passages consisting of Hymns, Psalms, Collects, and Scripture 
Selections are provided. Pictures and other aids are suggested. 
Good Maps and Charts are supplied. The several Series comprise: 
[Xo postage, express, or dclirery included in priees mentioned,] 
KiNPEBaARTEN Lessons fob CnuBCK Su.ndat Schools. 

A Manual for the Instruction of Beginners. Cloth 7^ cts. 
Postage 7 cts. 
The Stobt of the Christian Yeab. 

To be used either as a Special Course of Half-a-Year or in 
conjunction with Catechism or Prayer Hook Courses, fl cts. 
The Church Catechism Illustbated and Kxfcaired. 

Part of the combined Course on Catechism, Christian Year, 
and Prayer Rook, or to be used separately as a Distinct 
Course. 12 cts. 
Oi/B Book or Wdrsuip: How to Use the Piayer Book in Services. 
Part of the combined Course on Catechism, Christian Year, 
and Prayer Book, or to be used separately as a Distinct 
Course. 10 cts. 
Hero Stories of tub Old Testament. 

Two sets (2 parts to each set) of Courses, each course com- 
prising a year, for ehildlen fjoin 8 to 10 years of age. 

First Year, Part I., vith Liltlefield maps in colore, 7 ets. 
First Year, Part II., 7 cts. 
Second Year, Pait I., 7 cts. 
Second Year, Part II., 7 cts. 

13!) 
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Teachers' Manual for Eero Storks, 
First Year, Part I., 25 cts. 
First Year, Part II., 25 cts. 
Second Year. Part I., 25 cts. 

Second Year, Part 11., tdth Lxttle/ield maps in colors, 25 <Aa. 
on 
Old Testauent STOBisa. 

First Year, Part I., 6 cts. 
First Year, Part II., 6 cts. 
Second Year, Part I., 10 els. 
Second Year, Part II., 10 cts. 

(1) The Life of Jesus Christ Our Lord. {Junior.) 

Two parte, compriaing a one-year course for cliildven from 
10 to 13. 

Part I., with Littlefield maps xn colors, 11 eta. 

Part II., 10 cts. 
Teachers' Jfanual for the Junior Life of Christ. 

Part I., 40 eta. 

Part II., 25 eta. 

(2) Teachinos of Jesus Christ, or Cliriatian Ethics for 

Younger Children. (Junior Qrade.) 
(Designed to follow the foregoing; a One-year Course for 
Children from 10-13 yeara.) 
Part I., with t-ew Testament map in colors, 10 eta. 
Part II., 10 cts. 
Teachers' Manual for Christian Ethics. 
Part I., 25 cts. 
Part II., 26 cts. 
Stories of Farlt Christian Leaders. 

A one-year courae on the Apostolic Church, for an earlier age 
than the S. Paul Course named below; tc, for scliolara from 
12-15 yeara. 
Part I., 10 cts. 
Part II., 10 cts. 
Teachers' Eandhook on Junior Apostolic Course or llaili/ 
Christian Leaders. 
Part 1., 25 cts. 
Part II., 25 cts. 
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Old Testament Histoky. 

A one-j'ear course, combining the two-year couiee of Stories 
into an historic outline, for Bcholais front 13-15 years. 

Part I., with Litlle/icld maps in colon, 10 cts. 

Partn.,with Litllefield maps in colors, 11 cts. 
Teachers' Handbook on Old Testament Higtory. 

Part I., 25 ota. 

Part II., 25 ota. 
Lives of Old Testament Wobtiiie.s. 

A one-year course, in wliicli the snUjrct b t t 1 b or apl 
nllj', for scholars from 13-15 years. It d d fo schools tl at 
find tlie more difficult course of Old i at t II tory 

adapted to their classes. 

Part I., icith Litllefield maps in colois, 11 els. 

Part II,, with Litllefield maps in colors, — cts. 
Teachers' Manual on Old Testament Worthies. 

Part I., with Littlefield maps in colore, ■ — cJs. 

Part II.j Kith Littlefield maps in eolors, • — els. 
{3) The Life or Jesus Cubist the Messiah. (Senior.) 

Two parts, comprising a one-year course for scholars from 
14-lQ. This contains almost nothing of the teaching found 
in the Junior Course. 

Part I., 10 cts. 

Part ir„ 10 cts. 
Teaehcra' Manual for the Senior Life of Christ. 

Part I., 25 cts. 

Part II., 25 cts. 
(4) The Teachinos of Jesus Christ the Messiau CoNCGUMNa 
THE KiNcnoii OP God. {Senior.) 
Two ports, comprising a one-year course for scholars from 14-10. 

Part I., 10 cts. 

Part II., 10 cts. 
Teachers' Manual for the Teaehiniis of Jesus Christ the Messiah, 

Concerning the Kingdom of ilod. {Senior.) 

Part I., 25 cts. 

Part II., 25 eta. 
S. Paul and the First Ciieistian MissioNAniEa. 

Two parts, comprising a one-year course for aeliolars from 14-19. 

Part L, 10 ete. 

Part II., 10 cts. 
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Teachers' Manual for the S. Paul Course. 
Part 1., 25 cits. 
Part II., 23 ets. 

TUE HlSTOBY OF THE CllBISTlAN CHUBCII. 

A moat interesting one-year course for acliolais from 10 years 
up to adult age. 

Part I., 15 cts. 

Part II., 15 ctH. 
Kpibixes or tub New Tiistauknt. 

Part I., 10 cts. 

Part II., 10 cts. 
Teachers' ilantlal fur Ejiislks vf the ^cic Testament. 

Part I., 25 cU. 

Part II., 25 cts. 

AIDS IN SUNDAY SCHOOL WORK 

RsLioiova Education. 

A Comprehensive Text-Book. By the Rev. \Vm. Waltek 
Smith, M.A., M.D., Secretary of the New York Diocesan Sun- 
day School CommisBiun. Clotli, 8vo, $2.00; by mail $2.20. 

The Klbmbnth op Child Study and Keliqious Pedaoooy. 

In simple and practical form. Illustrated. Ity the Itev. 
Wm. Walter Smith, M.A., M.D. Cloth. 

SUNDAi School Teaciiikc. A Manual for Teaclier Training. 
Sunday School Pedagogy, Cli lid-Study, and School Organiza- 
tion. A Manual for Teachers and Normal Classes. Ky tlie Kcv. 
Wm. Walter Smith, M.A., M.D. Manila cover, 50 cts. net. 
Postage 5 cts. Third edition, revised and enlarged. 

Atlas of Bible and Misbionabt Maps. 

A handbook of S2 maps, for teachers and Sunday School pupils, 
covering Bible and Church History. Historical and tracing 
maps for individual study. Prepared by The New York Sun- 
day School Commission. 3d thousand. 15cts., by mail 18 cts. ; 
10 or more copies, ID cts. each, express cliitrges additional. 
Orders for any of these may be addressed to 

TK YMJNG CHIRCDHAN CO.. MUwankee, Wis. 

OB TO 

THE NEW YORK SinVDAY SCHOOL COMMISSION 

4I« Uliycttc Street, NEW YORK 
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Sunday School Commission 

Diocese of New York 



Cakok Pascai. BAKROVBit, CAolrmon, West New BriKhton. N. T. 
Wm. WitTKE Smith, M.A,. M.D.. «ee'ii. 416 Lafayette St., X. Y. 
H. H. PiKB, Treasurer, 140 Pparl St.. New Tock. 

Henet Mottet, D,D,, Church of the Holy Communion, New York, 
Qbo. R. Van db Water, D.D., St. Aodrew's Church, New York. 
Hahbi p. Nichols, D.D., Holy Trinity Church, New Tort. 
Db Witt L. Pklton, Ph.D., St. James' Church, Fordham, N. T. 
MiLO H. Gates, Chapel of the Intercession, New York. 
Wm. L, Evans, M.A., St. DotM'b Hall, ScarmJale. N. Y. ! 

PsANE Flood Ghrman, St. Thomas" Church, Mamaroneck, N. Y. 
BoBEBT P. Kheitleb, Asccnslon Church, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 

ASSOCIATE MEMBERS. 
Itev. LebtEB BbadneB, D.D.. St. John's Church. ProTldencc. It. I. 
Nicholas MrRRAi Butlek, LL.D., President of Columbia UnlTorslty, 

New York. 
Walter L. Heevet, Ph.D., New York Board of Eaucntlon. 
Ciua. W, StOI-ohton, Esq., OC Slh Ave., New York City. 
Eom. R. FrN-C". Esc, 37 5th Ave.. New York Clly. 
Db. AkDEew F. Ci-KRIER, Ascension Church, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
Prof. Stephen H. Bavxe, 
Mn. Norman H. Walkbb, ( 
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A GRADED SUNDAY SCHOOL SCHEME ACCORDING TO JHB 
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THREE-FOLD DIVISION-INTELLECT, FEELINGS, AND WILL (D 
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I 

SUNDAY SCHOOL EXHIBIT. ] 

The Snnday School ConnDlsaloD has endeavored to tollect, cIsEslff. 
and exhibit EVKBi:TitiNO relating la any mannei', dicectif or ladirecClr. 
to Sunday School Work and Teaching. We have now an Exhibit of 
over SiSpOOO urtlcles, from the United States, Canada, and Europe — ■ 
books, maps, charta, modeia, pictures, end other aids. The Exhibit la 
open dall; from ten to flve, at the offlcea nC the CommlBBlou, Dioceaan 
Houae, 416 Lafayette Street, New Xork, 



B»W TO nND TIE DIOCESAN HOUSE, 

«« Lafaretlt Street Hew ygrk. 

North. 
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